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All Round Food. 


The cereal which is equally good at breakfast, dinner or 
supper, during either Spring, Summer, Autumn, or Winter, is 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, 


the ideal wheat food. All grocers sell Pillsbury’s Vitos. 
Ask yours for book of Pillsbury’s Recipes— Free. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour and Pillsbury’s Oats. 
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Comfortable 
and Codl. -g 


The Ferris’ Waist 
is made of summer 
net cloth, for Chil- 
dren, Misses and 
Ladies. Soft and 
yielding, yet gives 
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requisite support to 
the body. Ladies’ 
waists have side and 
back steels covered 
with rubber to pre- 
vent rust. 


FERRIS sx: 


Corset Waist 


is made also for Ladies and Misses with high and 
low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures. 
Ferris’ Book of Photographs mailed free. 

Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to $1.00. Ladies’, 

$1.00 to $3.00. Always superior in quality and work- 
manship. For sale by all retailers. anufactured by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, New York City. 
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Feel of it! 


“It’s as soft and thick As a Toilet Soap. 


as the richest cream.’’ 





To Lovers of the Pure and Good. 
A 2c. stamp (to pay postage) 


will bring you a trial tablet of this famous article (enough for a week’s use 
on your washstand). It will enable you to become acquainted with such a 
luxury for the toilet that you will thank us as long as you live for having 
called your attention to it. / 

The same qualities—the soft, deliciously creamy, permeating lather, 
the soothing and refreshing effect upon the skin, its delicate, invigorating 
odor that have given it world-wide fame as a shaving soap—peculiarly fit 
Williams’ Shaving Soap for TOILET use, and make it at once the purest, 
safest and most delightful of TOILET soaps. 

Many physicians recommend Williams’ Shaving Soap for the toilet, in 
cases where only the purest, most delicate and neutral soap can be used. 


A pound package (6 Round Tablets) by mail, 40c. 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps are the only recognized standard for Shaving, and in 
the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Shaving Cream, etc., are sold by 
druggists and perfumers all over the world. 


LONDON. DRESDEN. 
espn THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. ovnerny. 
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is rightly named, for no other rifle is so great a favorite with 
American boys. There are more “‘ Favorites’’ in use to-day than 
there are of any other small calibre rifle made. Their accuracy 
establishes the standard by which the accuracy of other rifles 
is measured. If a dealer does not keep the Stevens 

‘* Favorite,"’ he'll probably try to sell you something else 
which he’ll say is ‘‘as good as the ‘ Favorite’ '’— but it 
isn’t. Don’t accept it, even though he offers it cheaper — 

it'll be dearer in the end. ‘‘ Favorites’’ are cheap 
enough; they cost only 


$6.00 With Open Sights. 
$8.50 With Target Sights. 


It’s only by making a great many thousand 

$ of them that we can make them to sell at 

these prices. They’re worth more money. 

Every boy who buys a “ Favorite’’ gets 

a bargain. They are all carefully in- 

spected and guaranteed perfect. Don’t 

accept some other rifle of doubtful accuracy. 

If you can't get the Stevens of dealers send 

price and we'll sell you direct from 

factory, express prepaid. 


See special offer of Stevens *‘ Favorite” 
on page 547 of COMPANION PREMIUM LIST. 


Send 2-cent stamp for 132-page Illus. 
Catalogue full of valuable information. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 


Box 38, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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AST Fourth of July the weather came on | the proof of his assertion. 


cool and beautiful in our mountains. 





The dust-cloud 
increased in volume, and the mutter of pounding 


But there were three people at Black hoofs jarred like a distant rumble of, thunder. 


Rock Horse Ranch who were anything but | 
In fact, Ferd, Florence and I were as craned our necks and watched in silence. 


cool. 


Our suspicions were quickly roused. We 


“hot” as we could well become—hot with impa- | We had only a minute to wait before a big 
| bunch of horses, going at a swift trot, broke 


tience and disgust. 


For more than four weeks we had been | cover of the point. 


A few seconds later, we 


preparing for a celebration, a picnic at our | discovered, on the outskirts of the herd, which 
cottonwood grove, with all the family and all doubtless numbered many horses of our own, 
our neighbors along Black Rock Creek to join | two pony-riders turning the leaders across the 


in making a great day. 


rowed some volumes of the Congressional | 
Record from a local politician, had written a | were “rustlers,” and that there were more of 
short address, and Florence had practised | them in the rear pushing the horses forward. 


diligently some patriotic songs. Moreover, we | Every movement of herd and men proclaimed | 
had expended eight dollars for fireworks, of | the fact. 
a magnitude worthy of the largest attainable had taken advantage of the stockmen’s “stam- | 


crowd. 
Our discomfiture may be imagined when I say 
that father, mother and the younger children 


| 
| 


had failed in a promised return from their visit | 


at Green River, and that, just two days before 
the Fourth, report had reached Black Rock 
Valley of a “monster celebration” which was 
to be held at Lander, and to which every 
mother’s son and daughter in our neighborhood 
had stampeded. 

We were left alone, we three; so far as we 
knew, there was not a soul left within twenty- 
five miles to us. 

We were, of course, still looking for the 
return of our family from Green River, but as 
the morning slipped away and eleven o’clock 


came, with no sign of them, Ferd and I gave | 


ourselves up to sulking. 


We were lying upon | 


Ferd, who had bor- | valley. 


We did not have to guess that these men 


| pede” to Lander to make another stampede, 
which should be vastly to their own advantage. 


The men were steering their catch across | 
Black Rock Valley up to the mouth of Two-| 


owe-tee Pass. Once through that difficult gap, 
they would hustle the herd into the fastnesses 


'of Owl Creek Mountains, break it up into 


small bunches, and get away with the horses at 
their leisure. 
Ferd and I did not say this to each other— 


we did not need to do so. We slipped off the 


our backs in the shade of some cottonwoods | 


near a horse corral, when Florence, who was 
still on the lookout, shouted at us. 

“They’re coming!” she cried, ranning toward 
us and clapping her hands joyfully. “I can 
See the dust of their wagon down the valley. 
Splendid! splendid! We'll have a celebration 
all to ourselves!” As there are eight of us all 
together, the prospect was not quite so dis- 
heartening. 

Ferd and I sprang to our feet and climbed 
the corral fence to look. What we saw wasa 
flying trail of dust rising above a point about 
. mile distant. A glance, however, showed 


fence presently, and looked at each other in a 
grim kind of way. 

“Well,”’ said Ferd, “we’ve got to head off 
that herd, stampede and scatter ’em, somehow.” 

“Sure thing!” I assented. 

When Florence understood the case, she set 
up a frantic wail. “You sha’n’t go!’’ she 
almost screamed. ‘‘Those men will shoot you 
dead! Anyway, if you do, I’ll go along and 
be shot, too!’’ 

“You will stay at home, Florry,”’ said Ferd, 
kindly, but in his masterful way. “We'll take 
good care of ourselves, never fear.’’ 

Thereupon she ran to the house, crying. We 
could not stop to comfort her. While Ferd 
went for our guns, trappings and a snack to 


|eat, I ran to the creek pasture, got out two 


our more practised eyés that the dust-cloud was | 
altogether too great to be kicked up by a span | 


of mules and a spring wagon. 
P “That’s not them,” declared Ferd, in disgust. 
It’s a stampede of horses or cattle.” A faint 


toar of trampling hoofs soon bore to our ears | were a half-dozen in each pocket, and each | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of our best riding ponies and saddled them. 
When I had finished, Ferd came out, wearing 
his hunting-jacket and carrying my jacket and 
our guns. 

The big side-pockets of the coats were stuffed 
to bulging, but my jacket felt light enough, and 
when I thrust a hand into one of the pockets 
and drew out a giant “cracker” of the biggest 
| size, I fairly whooped with delight. There 
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A gang of our mountain freebooters | 


one was a foot in length. They would 
tribe of Indians, let alone four or five 
hundred half-wild horses. 

We were off in a twinkling. We knew 
of an old buffalo- and cattle-trail a half-mile 
distant, leading up to the head of Black Rock, 
and round the slopes of several mountains into 
the north gap of Two-owe-tee. This trail we 

| took. 

“We'll plant ourselves in front of that herd 
in the gap,’”’ said Ferd, “and there we’ll have 
our celebration. I believe we can ‘counter- 


stampede,’ run ’em over that crowd, and get | 


away in the dust and racket.”’ 

The very probable event of a fight against 
| odds, however, kept us feeling pretty sober. 
We clattered along the “cut off’ at a hard 
gallop, without exchanging many remarks. 

We rode on for more than an hour, passing 
up out of Black Rock and over a mountain- 
ridge. Then we heard a clatter of hoofs at 
our heels, and turned to face Florence. Her 
| pony was sweating, her face was flushed and 
beseeching, as she pulled up confronting us. 
As the trail was a plain one, she had had no 
difficulty in following. 

“T can’t stay behind!” she announced, 
breathlessly. “I should die of fright! I don’t 
believe those men will fight when they see a 
girl along.”’ 

So that was her reason for coming! We 
looked at each other in dismay and some 
disgust. But she was_.a girl of sixteen, a 
capable horsewoman, and of a determined spirit. 
We could not compel her to stay behind. 

“Well,” said Ferd, “when we get to business 
you'll have to stay where we put you, or we'll 
tie you up!” 

Then we “hit’’ the trail again, and Florence 
followed. I looked back to see that she was 
crying, although she rode bravely, and I was 
truly sorry for her. 

In the course of three hours of hard riding, 
we came out of a sharp cut into the cafion of 
Two-owe-tee. A brief examination convinced 
us that we should find no better point at 


which to make a break in the herd and turn | 


them back upon the rustlers. The gap of Two- 
owe-tee was here some two hundred yards in 
width, with inaccessible steeps on either hand. 

We rather counted on a fight, and Ferd 
planned for it like a general. He even con- 
sented that Florence should take a part in 
cannonading the herd, whereat she at once 
became a calm and superior person. She 
| agreed to keep close in to the mouth of the 
cut, after we should get the herd going, and in 
a certain length of time to take her flight back 
over the trail by which we had come. 

Even when we told her we should fight, 


make enough noise to stampede a whole | 


Bonen 


** SHE STOOPED OVER * * * AS IF TO ATTEND TO HER FOOTING.” 


pointing out from a height the high banks 
of a dry run where we should make our stand 
when we had run the herd over the rustlers, 
she approved the plan. 

“You can stand them off easily!” she de- 
clared. “Their bullets can’t hit you in there, 
and if they charge, you can stampede them 
with crackers.” 


We rather thought so ourselves. We then 


| ate a bit of dinner and rested, listening mean- 


while for the tramp of the herd. It was nearly 
four o’clock when we heard the rumble of their 
hoofs and sighted their trail of dust up the 
vafion. 

We quickly took our places. Florence stood 
just outside the mouth of the cut, with several 
giant crackers and some matches in hand. She 
was a little pale, but cool and collected, and 
showed no sign of fear. 

Ferd and I sat our ponies on either side the 
creek-bed and waited, I must admit, in a state 
of considerable excitement. We had no fear 
for our seats, however, as our ponies were 
gun-broken to firing from the saddle, and 
would not shy even at cannon-shots. They 
were, in fact, accustomed to the crack of 
dynamite and black powder, used in breaking 
rock and splitting logs near our house. 

The foremost horses of the herd were soon 
close at hand. Of course the dust they raised 
completely hid us from view of the rustlers in 
their rear. 

They were coming at a free trot on each side 
of the creek channel. We waited until the 
leaders had halted, snorting, in front of us. 
Then we lighted our crackers and flung them 
—eight or ten—one after the other. Florence 
took her part in the cannonade, throwing her 
crackers as far as she could toward the horses. 

For half a minute the cafion roared and 
reverberated with an astounding racket, This 
thunder and smoke flung the leading horses 
back upon their fellows until all were bunched 
like a flock of scared sheep. 

Then we rode at them, each of us flinging a 
final cracker upon their heels, and all of us 
yelling like crazy Bannocks at a frolic. In no 
time we had them going —just “hitting the 
wind” in the wildest kind of a ‘‘counter-stam- 
pede.’ We followed, aware at first of the 
active operations of rustlers in our front. The 
swerving lines of horses told us plainly enough 
where they were. The dust and confusion 
prevented our seeing anything more than half 
a dozen yards distant. 

By great good luck, we came together in 
crossing a curve of the creek-bed. We rode 
at the tail of the herd until assured that the 
frightened horses would run as long as they 
were able—that our stampede could not be 
countered for an hour or more. We knew, 
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from the time which had elapsed, that the rustlers, 
not fearing immediate pursuit, had saved wind 
and speed for a long chase. 

And now we turned back, determined to take 
our stand in the mouth of the cut and guard 
the pass until the stockmen should begin to come 
in from Lander. It was only through the gap 
of Two-owe-tee that the rustlers could hope to 
run stock off our range. 

Dust hung heavily in the gap, and in order to 
dodge the rustlers, if possible, we rode back down 
the creek channel, which held only here and there 
pools of water. 

But luck turned against us just as we had 
reached a point nearly opposite the mouth of 
the cut. While riding across a flat where the 
ditch was extremely shallow, we sighted four 
horsemen scouting cautiously, evidently trying 
to discover the cause of the tremendous racket 
which had turned the stock. They might easily 
have thought that miners were at work blasting 
rock somewhere near—doubtless they had come 
to some such conclusion. 

But they saw us before we could get to cover. 
They were between us and the mouth of the 
cut, and they wheeled in an ugly fashion, 
holding their Winchesters at a “ready.’’ We 
slipped out of our saddles and got behind our 
ponies. 

The fellows were suspicious of a larger force 
close at hand, or they would doubtless have 
charged us at once. They looked about rather 
anxiously, scanning the creek banks above and 
below. 

As the dust had cleared somewhat, we could 
see their faces quite plainly. They were not 
more than fifty or sixty yards away. Three of 
them were dressed as cowboys and looked like 
ordinary line riders. The fourth, and apparently 


the leader, wore a blue woollen shirt and a stiff | 


hat. He had a drooping black mustache and 
long hair. 

Presently the four got in line and began moving 
slowly toward us. They evidently wanted to 
make sure of us at the first fire. 

“Halt where you are or somebody’ll get hurt!” 
shouted Ferd. The rustlers glanced at each other. 
Two of them grinned wickedly. They came on 
without pausing. 

Seared as I was, I was far more frightened in 
behalf of those reckless men than on my own 
account. If they could have known how quick 
and certain Ferd is with a rifle, they certainly 
would have kept their distance. I knew one of 
them must fall at my brother’s first fire, and if 
they charged in saddle, I did not doubt he would 
kill them all before they could reach us—he is 
just as quick as that on the trigger, and he works 
his lever as a boy flips a marble. His rifle was 
already levelled, covering the leader. 

“Halt, there, I tell you!” he called again, and 
in a tone that would have stopped any but the 
most desperate of men. The men fingered their 
Winchesters. They were about to begin the 
light. Then in a breath and out of the dust 
that still banked along the steeps Florence came 
galloping directly at them. 

The fellows turned their heads quickly at 
hearing the patter of her pony’s hoofs, and the 
leader wheeled his horse sharply about. The 
latter lowered the rifle he had half-presented 
when he saw a girl confronting him. It was 
well enough for him that he did so. 

Florence coolly pulled up in front and a little 
to one side of this astonished rustler. 

“Those are my brothers down there,’’ we 
heard her saying in a clear voice. “I am going 
to help them drive the horses. I guess my stirrup- 
strap is breaking loose.” And she stooped over 
on the side opposite the man, as if to attend to 
her footing. 

Then, before the leader or his men could recover 
from surprise, Florence straightened up and flung 
a hissing cracker at his pony’s head. 

At fifteen feet she ought not to have missed, but 
the pony dodged at the motion of her arm, and 
her big yellow cracker struck the rider somewhere 
about his belt and exploded. The man was 
knocked or thrown out of his saddle, sprawling 
like a stricken frog. The pony sprang away, 
reeling from the concussion. 

One of the mounted men yelled “ Dynamite!” 
and all three put spurs to their dancing ponies, 
and were out of range and out of sight in no 
time. 

Ferd and I now advanced, with our guns cov- 
ering the fallen rustler, who had raised himself to 
a sitting posture and seemed to be groping for his 
Winchester. He was blind and dizzy as yet from 
the shock he had received. 

Florence had dismounted and secured his gun. 

“I’m dreadfully sorry I hurt you, sir,” we 
heard her saying, ruefully. “I only meant to 
stampede your horses and keep you from shoot- 
ing at my brothers.” 

She had indeed done execution. The man’s 
shirt-front was blown away, his breast and face 
were blackened with powder, his mustache and 
eyebrows were singed off, and his eyes were red 
and bleary, and rolled like those of a drunken 
man. 

He was still light-headed when Ferd and I 
came up. We got him to his feet and walked 
him round a bit. Florence ran to a pool and 
brought water in my wool hat. He drank 
eagerly. 

When he had fully recovered his senses, we 
knew that he was not seriously injured. He sat 
down upon the ground presently, and although 


THE YOUTH'’S 


the pain of his burns must have been acute, he | 
grinned at us in a kind of grim humor. 

“Well,” he asked, “goin’ to shoot me up?” 

I had already caught his horse. 

“Get into your saddle and get out of these | 
parts,” said Ferd. “Try to make an honest 
living in future, and no one will hurt you.”’ 

The man, with a grimace of humiliation, 
mounted his animal and rode away. We were 
glad enough to see the last of him. 

We overtook the main herd of stampeded 
horses near the summit of the pass. That night 


| they were in a great state of indignation. 
| had been no celebration, and they had ridden a 


COMPANION. 


we slept upon beds of spruce boughs. We 


| reached home about eight o’clock in the morning, 


and found the rest of the family awaiting us. 

They thought we must have gone to Lander. 
When the stockmen came back from Lander 

There 


hundred miles and back for nothing. It soon 


| turned out that the rustlers themselves had caused 


the false report to be circulated. 
I must say that Florence is now a person of 
considerable reputation in these parts. 








neighbors know,”’ sang a beguiling voice 

at Polly’sdoor. Then the singer stopped 
and laughed. ‘Trust the neighbors to know all 
about it,’ she remarked as she opened the door. 
“Now don’t tell me you’re busy, Polly, dear, 
because I’m coming right in, thank you.”’ 

She came in with a whiff of violets, and dropped 
into what she called the pillowy depths of Polly’s 
divan. The girl at the desk, in the meantime, 
ignored her in the polite fashion which college 
girls understand and never resent. At least, 
Kate never resented Polly’s snubbings. 

“Say, Polly,” she said at last, as that person 
lighted a candle and prepared to seal her letters, | 
“I’m growing heartily sick of being 
worshipped !’” 

“Pedestal getting uncomfortable? ”’ 
asked Polly, watching the wax sputter 
in the flame. 

“It’s getting simply impossible,’’ re- 
plied Kate, more warmly, “and- I’m 
going to get off if I have to fall off!’’ 

““What’s the matter now? Is Barbara 
trying to send you a candy store on the 
instalment plan again ?”’ 

“Worse! What do you think she © 
has on?” 

Polly turned now and regarded her 
guest with amused eyes. 

“That’s easy!” she answered, 
promptly. “She has on a blue cloth 
tailor gown, with sable collar and mutt, 
and a big, scared-ostrich kind of a hat. 
Yes, and a bunch of violets hitched 
to her coat with a violet ribbon.’’ 

* Exactly! ’’ groaned 
Kate. “I met her down 
on Main Street, and it 
gave me quite a turn. 
Don’t talk to me about 
seeing ourselves as others 
see us!” 

“Of course she walked 
back to the college with 
you,” observed Polly, 
who was much entertained. 
“You must have looked like twins.” 

“Of course she did,” agreed Kate, 
pathetically, ‘“‘and I felt like twins! We 
met John Brewster, and I could feel 
him smile a block away. He said something 
about an ‘effective uniform’ as he passed; I 
wanted to throw my muff at him. And Barbara 
thinks it’s perfectly lovely. It doesn’t occur to 
her that I may not like it. I didn’t mind when 
she reproduced a few shirt-waists of mine, and 
that blue-and-white silk thing; but my only 
decent street gown—the one I’ve got to wear all 
winter! I should think she’d see how ridicu- 
lous it is!’’ 

“Tmitation is the sincerest flattery, you know,” 
comforted Polly, choking over the trite phrase. 

“Polly Lawrence!’’ cried Kate, indignantly. 
“You ought to choke over that! How would 
you like to be flattered by having another one of 
you at large?”’ 

“T shouldn’t mind,”’ laughed Polly. “It would 
be an agreeable sensation to feel that any one 
thought me worth duplicating. I tell you, Kate,” 
she added more seriously, “I’d be glad to cut you 
out with Barbara, if I could. She’s a girl of 
whose friendship I should be proud. She’ll get 
over this wild-devotion phase of wanting to be like 
you, and then she’ll take you off the pedestal of 
her own accord. But don’t you hurt her feelings 
in trying to get off. You'll be sorry if you do.” 

“Did you ever know me to hurt any one’s 
feelings ?”’ demanded Kate, trying to look injured. 

“No, truly I didn’t,” said Polly, coming over 
to the divan and giving Kate’s cheek a little pinch, 
which was her substitute for a kiss. “You 
haven’t a wicked little needle in your tongue, the 
way I have; and you have such an enviable way 
of doing the right thing always, instead of the 
very wrongest thing at almost any time, like me.” 

“Thank you, Polly! I believe 1’ll have to kiss 
you.” E 

“T believe you won’t!’’ began Polly, but her 
protest was ignored for once. 

“What are you going to wear to the concert 
to-night ?”’ asked Kate, as she gathered up her 
hat and gloves. 


= Pr mia and I were sweethearts, as all the 


“T don’t know,” said Polly, crossly. ‘“‘Any 
old thing, I guess.” 
“How sweet you'll look!” cooed Kate. 


‘A’ MANNER SO LIKE KATE’S 
OWN THAT HE CHUCKLED 
INWARDLY."’ 


I must hurry and put on my 


*Good-by, Polly! 
red dress before Barbara gets one like it.”’ 


Barbara Chase had come to this small college | 
simply because it had been her dead mother’s | 
And so, one cruel day in Sep- | 


college long ago. 
tember, with a husky “‘Good-by, comrade; be a 
brave girl,’’ David Chase had. loosed Barbara’s 
clinging arms from his neck, and hurried away 
to his train, leaving her to face a new life among 
strange people. 

All the first night she lay and sobbed her heart 
out in an agony of longing for home and father. 


The next day she went about dry-eyed and deso- | 
late, refusing comfort and snubbing any one who | 
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tried to cheer her. Homesickness, like a fever, 
increases as night comes. At the dinner-table 
Barbara’s strained self-control snapped, and with 
wild sobs she fled from the room. 

Kate England rose at once. 

“Excuse me, Miss Kelsey, please,’’ she said. 
“That poor child is crazy with homesickness, 
and I’m going to see if I can’t do something.” 

She found Barbara on the bed with her face 
buried in the pillow, moaning in a piteous way 
which brought the tears to Kate’s own eyes. 

The sympathy which understands best is 
silent. Without a word Kate threw herself on 
the bed and put her arms round the sobbing girl. 
Then, as there was no resistance, she drew her 
closer and laid her cool cheek beside the wet one 
on the pillow. For a short time the sobs were 
more convulsive, but gradually they became 
gentler and less frequent. Soon a healthy nature 
asserted itself, the tense muscles relaxed, and 
sleep came. 

Once Kate tried to slip away, but with a long, 
gasping sigh, like a grieved ‘baby’s, Barbara held 
her fast. Outside in the corridor the girls came 
to find Kate, and went away again in obedience 
to her low request. 

When Barbara awoke at midnight, Kate 
treated the situation as a matter of course, and 
carried Barbara off to her own room for the rest 
of the night. 

That was the end of the homesickness and the 
beginning of Barbara’s love for Kate—a love as 
simple and intense as her own nature. At first 
Kate was flattered, then amused, then rather 
bored, for the girl’s ways of showing her affection 
were somewhat primitive. 

She began by lavishing candy upon Kate in 
quantities discouraging even to the most popular 
member of the class. The girls stood by her 
bravely, but there is a limit even to college girls’ 
appetite for candy, and finally Kate protested. 


“You will ruin my digestion, Barbara Chase,” | ng bi 
for a pattern of all that was good and desir) 


she said, ‘‘and then where will Katie’s complexion 
be? Stop sending me candy, you generous girl !’’ 
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and her room blossomed with roses and carna- 
tions and violets until Polly called it the garden, 
and one day Kate found hanging to her door a 
big placard which read: “Come into the garden, 
Maud,” with the warning, “Keep off the flowers,” 
inscribed below. 

“T do wish Mr. Chase would stop that reckless 
child’s allowance,” she cried. ‘Whatever shall 
I do with all these posies? I don’t dare give 
them away for fear of hurting Barbara’s feelings, 
and I can’t tell her that they'll ruin my lovely 
complexion. Oh, me!” : 

Soon, however, Barbara began to understand, 
and the gifts of flowers ceased, except for an 
occasional bunch of violets or a few roses. 

Barbara was beginning to understand a go 
many things. She saw that these girls did not 


| wear silks and velvets and jewels such as he: 





devoted father had insisted on buying for her, 
and soon simple cloth gowns and shirt-waist: 
began to appear in her own wardrobe. At he-v1 
she was a gentlewoman, with a fine discrimin: 
tion for the best. 

Kate’s sweet manner and taste in dress \\«.; 
her approval, and she began to copy both wit! 
an accuracy which was very funny to the rest o/ 
the girls, and very annoying to Kate, who 
vain of her reputation of being the best-dre 
girl in the college. 

“Barbara can beat me at my own game,” s!\ 
laughed. “She can afford the best dressmak.) 
in the city, which is more than I can, and shiv js 
simply stunning. John Brewster declares t))::1 
he can’t tell us apart.’ 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’ announced Poil\. 
‘you now behold the great and absorbing sj. 
tacle of Miss England in the act of throwi: 
bouquets at herself.’’ 

“You know what I mean,” «-x- 
plained Kate. “Simply that 

“Oh yes!’ jeered tormenting 
Polly. “Simply that Barbara is 
a perfect image of Kate: and 
Barbara is stunning; therefore, 
by axiom first —” 

“Good-by, girls!” interrupted 
Kate. ‘This thing’s going!” 

As the winter went on, Bar- 
bara’s love and admiration for 
Kate did not grow less, but they 
became an old story. The girls 
ceased making facetious remarks 
on the subject of Barbara's 
imitation of Kate, and John 
Brewster no longer teased lhe: 
about her “understudy.’’ Kate 
loved loyal Barbara in her own 
way, and she was too kind- 
hearted to- let her suspect that 
she felt any annoyance. 

Only Polly and John appre- 
ciated the situation, and Polly 
once or twice had a notion of 
interfering and explaining mat- 
ters to Barbara. But she never 
did. 

“If I have a talent, it is for 
minding my own business,” she 
reflected. 

So it was left for John to rush 
in where Polly refused to tread. 

His father and Kate’s father 
had been boyhood friends, and 
the intimacy had extended to 
their respective families. When Kate came to 
college in John’s native town he undertook 
to “look after her a bit,” which looking after 
required, in his estimation, numerous calls at 
the college. One Wednesday afternoon in late 
winter John appeared, as usual, but the little 
hall-girl brought the message that Miss England 
was ill and would have to be excused. Deter- 
mined that his long walk should not be fruitless, 
he sent his card to Miss Chase, whom he knew 
slightly. He laughed to think how Kate would 
rave at the idea that the understudy would «do 
just as well. 

Barbara came into the reception-room, and put 
out her hand to him in a manner so like Kate's 
own that he chuckled inwardly. “You can't 
stay long,” she informed him cheerfully. “! 
am taking care of Kate this afternoon, and | 
don’t like to leave her alone.” 

This was refreshing. Other girls neve! 
peared anxious for his departure. 

The conversation went the usual circuit, and 
then came back to Kate. Half an hour spent 
with this frank little freshman made John 
Brewster feel as if heehad always known her, 
and when she began to speak of Kate, it occurred 
to him to give her a hint of the annoyance hate 
suffered from the imitative phase of Barbas 
devotion. 

The hint masculine, as a rule, is just abo 
delicate and suggestive as a blow. On his i) 
home John took grim satisfaction in calling ! 
self impolite names, of which “chump” se 
the most comprehensive. 

“I thought I knew enough to mind m 
business!” he groaned. “That girl was sie, 
though! Whew! I shouldn’t care to ru 
against that look in a girl’s face very often 

Barbara, with that look in her face, we! 
her own room instead of to Kate’s. She wa 
to think. She wondered if she had an™ 
Kate by loving her overmuch and by takine 
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| Why hadn’t Kate told her? 


Then came, as Kate said, the plague of flowers, | Simple and direct herself, Barbara cow” ‘ 
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:nderstand concealment or evasion in others. | told her the story. “You seem to be off your | though, Polly, I’m not going to tell any more fibs crouched up, with a great hunch of bread in one 
\Vith a little sigh, she changed her gown for one | pedestal all right. You know you said —’’ 
“Don’t hit a fellow when she’s down!” 
“It isn’t polite. 


said 
I tell you, 


unlike any of Kate’s, and went back to the sick- | 
;oom. Kate, severely. 
‘Really, Kate,”’ said Polly one day in the 
pring, “your alter ego seems to have struck and 
set up a style of her own, and I must say it’s 
decidedly becoming.” . | 
“And decidedly a relief,” added Kate, who | 
had observed and wondered. She had asked no | 
questions, and John had told no tales. 
The night of nights of all the college year, the 
ES,” said the 








night for which the girls plan most, and for | 
which they save their prettiest gowns, is the | 
night of the big reception. 

It comes in commencement week, when every 
one belonging to the sweet girl graduate is there ; 
and every one from the town is there; and, in| 
fact, to the enthusiastic girls, the world is there. | 
And the gay-and-twenty part of it stays to dance, | 
after the more sedate ones have gone home or 
retired to some quiet corner. ‘ 

“Polly,” said Kate, coming into Polly’s room | 
early on this evening, “‘Katie’s scared !”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with you ?”’ snapped Polly, | 
who was doing her hair for the fourth time, and | 
did not feel pleasant. 

“Why don’t you tell me how sweet I look?” 
temporized Kate. 

“Haven’t time. And if I’m ever to look sweet | 
myself, you’ve got to stop bothering me. What’s | 
on your conscience ?’’ 

“Who said anything was?” demanded Kate. | 

“Oh, I know your ways!’ said Polly, grimly, 
beginning on her hair for the fifth time. 

“Well,”’ began Kate, slowly, “you see, Barbara 
asked me a month ago what color my gown for 
to-night was going to be, and —” 

“T thought she had stopped that sort of thing,”’ 
interrupted Polly, looking at her hair with a 
hand-glass. 

“So did 1; but it seemed she hadn’t. Anyway, 
she asked me. I didn’t want her dress to be 
like mine, and I did want John Brewster to 
know which one of us he was dancing with, so I 
—I told her rose color.’’ 

“Well?” said Polly, impatiently. 

“Well,” said Kate, miserably, “can’t you see 
my gown is yellow? I thought—that is—well, | 
yellow is a rose color, Polly, and —”’ 

“Oh,” said Polly, witheringly, “I see! You 
didn’t have the courage to tell her a good honest 
lie, so you told her that cowardly, little twisted 
truth instead. I’m ashamed of you, Katherine 
England!” 

“T’m ashamed of me, too,’’ said Kate. 
I don’t know what Barbara will say. 
shall I do, Polly ?” 

“Do? Why, go and tell Barbara the truth now. 
You’d better go right away, and have it over.” 

“Yes’m; I’llgo,” said Kate, meekly. But she 
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Y ironmaster, 
“first honesty, 

and then pluck—those 
are the things need- 
ful. Speaking of 
pluck —” Hestopped 
to answer the sum- 
mons of the telephone, said “Yes,” and 
“No,” by turns for five minutes, and then 
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“Speaking of pluck, as you were doing 
just now, reminds me of a story, the begin- 
ning and end of which is that one word.’’ 

We settled ourselves in our chairs. We 
were sitting in the office of the iron-works, 
and the air was full of the sound of great 
hammers, crashing and pounding; of the 
sharp hiss of molten metal, and the clear 
ring of smitten steel. 

“T was sitting here in this very chair,’’ 
the ironmaster began, “one day about seven 
years ago, or maybe eight. Time goes so 
fast, I hardly try to keep count of it in 
these days. At any rate, here I was 
sitting, reading the newspaper, when there 
came a knock at the door. 

“*Come in!’ I said; and in walked a 
stranger. He was a young man, about 
twenty-five years old, dressed like a gentle- 
man, though his clothes had seen a good 
deal of service. Tall, with his head held 
up, and gray eyes that met mine fair and 
square. : 

“Always look first at a man’s eyes, my 
boy! If he looks you in the eye, he is 
worth trying. If his eyes shift about here 
and there, as if they didn’t know where to 
look, or were afraid of seeing something 


ever—not even nice little white ones!” 
“Ahem!” coughed Polly. “How about rose- 
colored ones ?”” 
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THE BOOK STAR 


they didn’t like—have nothing to do with him! | was too dirty work for a Yankee to touch, and 


That’s my experience! 


“Well, this young man came up to my desk, 
and spoke without waiting for me; yet it was| and chattering in their unearthly gibberish. 
no want of manners, for his manners were good. 


even the Irish were shy of it. They were little, 
dark, monkey-looking fellows, working away, 
I 
| glanced from them to my gentleman, with his 


“ ‘Good morning, sir!’ he said; and his voice | dear white skin, and hands which showed that, 


had a clear ring to it that I liked. 
Can you give me any ?’ 


‘I want work. 


| whatever trade he had worked at, clearing away 
wreckage hadn’t been part of it—though he 


“J shook my head. We never took strangers | looked like one who might have taken a good 
in that way, and I don’t recommend the practice | deal of exercise in athletic sports. 


lingered, bothering Polly until that exasperated 
young woman took her by the shoulders and 
thrust her out into the hall, calling after her: 


at any time. 

* *No, sir!’ I said. ‘We have no work here. 
Sorry I can’t accommodate you.’ I took up my 

“Good-by, Kate! Awfully sorry you’ve got to paper again, and looked to see him go out without 
go!” |more words; but he stood still. ‘I must have 
“Come!” called Barbara a minute later, in| work!’ he said. ‘I would try to give you satis- 
answer to Kate’s knock. | faction, sir, and I tell you I must have it!’ 

Kate opened the door timidly, and Barbara,| “He spoke as if I had the work in my coat- 
with a little ery, sprang to meet her. But sud-| pocket, and as if he was determined to get it from 
denly she drew back, and the two girls stood | me at any cost; yet perfectly respectful, you 
staring at each other. Each saw a very pretty | understand, with nothing I could take hold of 
girl in a very pretty yellow gown. Barbara | and get angry about. 
spoke first. ““*My good sir,’ I said, putting the paper 

“You told me you were going to wear pink,” | down, ‘there is no vacancy in the place. If you 
she said. “I asked to be sure, for I thought | will give me your name and your references, I 
you'd like it better if our dresses were different.” | will make a note of them, and some day when we 

“IT said: rose color,” faltered Kate. “And do have a job to dispose of, I will remember you. 
yellow is a kind of rose color, Babbie, don’t you | That is the best I can do for you to-day.’ 
see??” “The young man shook his head. ‘That won’t 

Poor Lady Kate! Her truthful little lie| do!’ he said. ‘Think again, sir. Surely in this 
seemed stripped of all its wit now, as she looked | great place, there must be something a strong, 
into Barbara’s hurt face. | Willing man can do. It is useless to talk of 

“T see,” said Barbara, slowly, as if it hurt her | waiting till a vacancy occurs. I must have 
to speak. “You told me a miserable little lie, | work now, to-day! It is absolutely necessary!’ 
and I wish you hadn’t, Kate; oh, I wish you| “It was on the tip of my tongue to tell him 
hadn’t !”” | that it was absolutely necessary for him to leave 

She went over to the window and stood looking | that office and shut the door after him; but I 
down at the campus without seeing it. Pres-| looked at him again, and didn’t say it. 
ently she said: | “I saw that he was telling the truth, and that 

“Perhaps I’m different from other girls, but | he must have work. It wasn’t that he looked 
somehow a lie always seemed to be a lie, nothing | shabby, or that there was any suspicion of 
less. It was the way father taught me. He whining or snivelling about him. If there had 
said it didn’t make any difference whether they | been, out he would have gone in pretty quick 
were big or little, white or black, they were all | time. But there was a look in his eyes—well, I 
lies; only some of them did more mischief than | hardly know how to describe it, but the man was 
others. I don’t think I should mind, though, if | desperate, and had some reason for being so. 
one of the other girls had done it. I liked to teel| “ ‘What kind of work do you want?’ I said, 
that you wouldn’t stoop to any mean thing. I | putting down the paper again. 
=e ted you so, Kate, and—and loved you so!”| “ ‘Any kind.’ 

‘But you'll love me yet!” pleaded Kate, | “*You mean that?” 
comiriz over to lay her cheek against Barbara’s| “ ‘I do. Anything that will put bread in the 





“ ‘Tere is a job!’ I said. “The only one I 
| know of. How do you like it ?’ 
“ ‘Well enough,’ he said, as cool as possible. 

** *You’ll get a dollar and a half a day,’ I told 
him. ‘You'll get your death, too, probably. 
| When will you go to work ?’ 

“Tn an hour,’ he said. Well, off he went, 
| and I hardly expected to see him again. But 
| before the hour was out he was back again, ina 
| flannel undershirt and a pair of old trousers. 

He took his pickaxe, and down he went into 
that hole as if it was an evening’ party, sir. 
| “Well, I went back to the office. I couldn’t 
be hanging round watching the men, or the boss 
would have been making trouble; but my new 
hand stayed on my mind, somehow, and I 
strolled round by the wreck two or three times 
in the afternoon, making some errand, you un- 
derstand, in that direction. 

“That man was working, sir, like a—like a 
house afire. The Italians are good workers, 
none better, as a rule—but his pick went in and 
out three times for their twice, and there was no 
chattering in his corner of the hole. He had 
little breath to talk, if he had wanted to, for 
though he was a muscular fellow, you could see 
with half an eye that he had never done such 
work in his life before. 


that I or any one else was near — just plodded 
|away, swinging that pick as if there were 
nothing else in the world. 

| “*That’s pluck!’ said I to myself. 
doesn’t die he’ll do!’ 

“For all that, I thought he would give out after 
| the first day—didn’t think his strength would 
last. When he came in for his pay at night, he 
| was shaky and pretty tired-looking ; but he said 
| never a word; just took his pay with the rest, 
| and thanked me, and went off. 





‘If he 


**MY SHADOW FALLING 


“The sweat poured down his face like rain, | 
but he never stopped, never looked up, or knew | 


hand and a book in the other. 

“T strolled up behind him and looked over his 
shoulder at the book. It was an Italian gram- 
mar, sir! 

““My shadow falling on the book startled him, 
and he looked up. I suppose I must have looked 
as astonished as I felt, for he smiled, and said, 
‘I couldn’t afford to lose such an opportunity! 
The boss is very friendly, and I have learned 
several phrases. Buon giorno, signore!’ 

“*Are you a schoolmaster,’ I asked, ‘and 
working down in that hole ?’ 

“ *No,’ he said, quietly. ‘I am a bookkeeper. 
It is a great advantage for a bookkeeper to be 
able to read and answer foreign letters, and 
although I have some knowledge of French, it 
has never come in my way to hear Italian spoken. 
So now is my chance. I got this grammar for 
fifteen cents,’ he added, turning it over, with a 
smile,—the book was pretty ragged 
and one cover was gone,—‘and I 
am getting on pretty well.’ 

“*Why in the name of every- 
thing foolish didn’t you apply for 
a position as bookkeeper,’ I asked, 
‘instead of this kind of thing?’ 

“*Nobody will take a _ book- 
keeper without references. I 
shouldn’t think much of a firm 
that did, I suppose,’ he said, 
flushing a little. ‘My references 
were in my wallet that was stolen, 
and it will be a week and more 
before I get new ones, as my native 
town is off the main lines, and 
letters take a good while to get 
there. I’ve always been fond of 
open air and exercise,’ he added, 
with a quizzical look at the hole 
where he had been digging, ‘and 
now I am getting lots of it.’ 

*“ “Back stiff?’ I suggested. 

* ‘So, so! I'll manage, though,— 
often been worse after a day’s 
rowing,—and this is just as good 
bread as any other,’ and he took 
a bite out of his hunch, and looked 
at his book, as much as to say he 
had talked enough, and wanted to 
be back at his grammar. 

“T walked off, and didn’t see him again till he 
came for his pay in the evening, shaky again, 
but smiling as if he had had an excursion down 
the harbor. So it went on till the fourth day. 

| Every day I looked to see him give out; but his 

pluck kept him up, and it’s my belief he would 
have worked in that hole and got stronger and 
stronger—if something hadn’t turned up. 

“The fourth day I was sitting in the office, 
when the door opened, and in came Green, from 
the boiler-works over the way. ‘Morning,’ he 
said. ‘Do you know of a bookkeeper? Our poor 
fellow, who’s been sick for so long, died yester- 
day. 1 have to think about getting another.’ 

“T shook my head, but an idea came to me. 

“ *Will you take a man on trial ?’ 

* ‘What kind of man?’ asked Green. 

“ ‘Well, I hardly know,’ saidI. ‘I think he’s 
a pretty good kind, but I’ve only known him 
four days. I can answer for his power of work,’ 
and I told the man’s story. 

“Green went out with me, saw the young 
fellow, liked his looks, and engaged him on the 
spot. He finished his day’s work, came out of 
his hole in the mud, shook hands with me, and 
the next day found a home for the rest of his life. 

“That is seven or eight years ago, and he 

has been at the boiler-works ever since. If 
he’s not to be made a partner soon, I’ve been 
misinformed to-day—and that is what put him 
| into my head when you were talking about pluck 
| just now. That man, sir, had the real article; 
and when a man has the real article, and is 
honest to boot, don’t talk to me about his not 
| succeeding in life. Going? Well, good morn- 
ing! Good luck to you in your new venture, 
and let your watchword be— Pluck !” 
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| When the News Came to Camp. 
July 3, 1898.* 
By William T. Ellis. 
UT on the guard line of division head- 
O quarters a sentry held a prisoner who 
had tried to disregard his challenge. He 
was calling, with a note of weariness in his voice, 
“Corporal of the guard! Number four, division 
| headquarters !’’ He might as well have stuck 
| his head under Niagara and yelled. The corporal 
could not hear him, and no one else heeded him 
in the tumult which suddenly began. 





a8 she had done on that first night. “You will, | mouths of —’ he choked a little, and stopped.| “The next morning I was very busy, and 


Babbie, because you’ve got to! I’m not so very | Then, ‘I came from Canada two days ago, | although I thought of my gentleman once or Taps, which means lights out and silence, had 


bad, only I’m vain and weak, I’m afraid. But | with my wife and three children, and was robbed | twice, I didn’t manage to get down to the wreck | Just sounded. Following the last sweet notes of 
you've got to love me, you know!” in the train of my wallet. I have not a penny!’ | till noon, soon after the whistle had blown for *he bugle came a cheer, repeated again and again 
An’ honest little Barbara, looking into the} ‘“ ‘Come with me!’ I said. And he followed | knocking off work. with increasing volume. It was echoed from the 
Sweet, pleading eyes of this older girl, knew that | me out of the works. His story might be true,| “When I got there, I saw the Italians lying Minnesota camp, off to the right; a moment later 
te I 1d “got to love her.” or it might not, but I had thought of a way to | round on the ground or squatting on the fences, it was taken up by the First Georgia Regiment, 
Kote,” she said, as they started to go down | test the metal of which he was made. eating their black bread and sausage, and chatter- | lying to the left of the division headquarters ; it 
toget! t half an hour later, “would you like it} “The Stark Mill, in which I had some interest, | ing away as usual; but no sight of my gentleman "echoed from the Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 
better if I—should put on another dress? There’s | had been partly burned a few days before, and | in the flannel shirt. regiments. Soldiers cheer at every opportunity, 
~ White silk, and if —’”’ iThada gang at work, clearing away the rubbish. “‘Oho!’ said I to myself. ‘One day was but this cheering was different from the ordinary ° 
Babbie,” said Kate, tremulously, while the| A dirty job it was; the men were up to their | enough for him, was it?” And I thought it Plainly, it was for some rousing even’. 
color | oded her cheeks, “I was never so proud | waists half the time in mud and water, and the | would have been enough for me, too. When| The uproar increased and spread. I hurried 
of an thing in my life as I am to be your twin | whole place was a muddle of rusty iron and | you are not used to the swing of a pick, the way 2708S three guard lines unchallenged,—sentries 
Sister '-night ; to-night and always!” burnt timbers and what not—looked like the end | it takes you in the back is something beyond 4"¢ ordered to challenge at thirty paces after 


” — | of the world, and the wrong end at that. 
Humph! observed Polly, when Kate had 





| belief. I turned to come away, and lo! there. a 
“The gang I had on were mostly Italians—it | he was, sitting off in a corner by himself, all | quarters, but it was next day found to be premature. 





* The news of the fall of Santiago was communicated 
the regiments in Camp Thomas from general head- 
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taps,—and therefore I knew that some great 
occasion was upon us. When I drew near the | 
Pennsylvania tents, several soldiers rushed | 
toward me, crying, ‘“‘Santiago has fallen! San- 
tiago has fallen!” The mystery was explained. | 

I found the officers’ street swarming with | 
half-dressed privates, turning handsprings, | 
dancing and shouting. When the long roll, or | 
assembly, sounded, the men crowded together 
and started for the parade-ground and the 
division headquarters. They were headed by 


our big, new band, but there was no military | 


formation—only a long line of leaping, dancing 
figures in white, with hands joined. Brigadier- 
General Poland, whom the fever claimed a few 
weeks later, reviewed and addressed the mob. 
The men shouted at every sentence; again and 
again they broke out into patriotic songs. 

After the commander’s speech, they surged over 
to the First Georgia’s camp, where that splendid 
regiment was gathered about its colonel’s tent, 
listening to a speech. In the train of the soldiers 
and the band followed officers of all grades. 





Georgia seemed a shade wilder than Pennsyl- 
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lines. But one little sentry insisted on walking | 
post. His line lay through the heart of the 
mob, but he steadily patrolled his beat, forcing a 
passage with his gun and looking neither to the 
right nor the left. He was not interested in 
Santiago; his business was walking post. 

When the two regiments, the North and the | 
South, coalesced, the excitement reached its 
height. Everybody seemed to perceive the sig- 
nificance of the occasion. There was a period of 
shouting and singing, and then the Georgia band 
burst out with, “Marching through Georgia!” 
What a tune for those men, whose fathers had 
contested with their lives that terrible march 
through their homeland! Small wonder the 
Pennsylvanians cheered. 

Then the Pennsylvania band struck up 
“Dixie.” Did you ever hear the famous “rebel 
yell?”’ I have heard it twice. The first time | 
was at the ‘instant our band began to play the 
notes dear to the Southern heart. This time they | 
were being played by the successors of a Northern | 
regiment, on the great battle-field of Georgia in 
the Civil War, Chickamauga, and played as a 


vania. Most of the men carried candles. Many compliment to a regiment of Southern soldiers, 


had climbed trees. I saw one man, whose candle 
had burned out and whose voice had left him, 





companions in arms against a foreign foe. 
Everybody was wrought up to the highest 


hang by his hands from the limb of a tree and | pitch. We knew what was coming next, and I 
kick and wiggle his toes! | was again to hear the thrilling yell which was 

Even here the discipline of the Georgia troops | the battle-cry of the South—more intense this 
displayed itself. Guard lines were forgotten for time than before. For, as the last bar of “Dixie’’ 
the most part at that hour, and I suppose the | was ended, both bands broke forth in the soul- 
lone sentry back of division headquarters still | stirring strains of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
stood with his gun at port, facing a prisoner! Then out of the headquarters’ tent was borne 
and calling for the corporal of the guard. The | over the heads of that singing and weeping host 
multitude of soldiers about the Georgia head-| the colors of the regiment, the beautiful Stars 


quarters numbered from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand, and they swarmed over the guard 








HE United States having so lately 
been at war with Spain, and 

having deprived her of the last of her 
American colonies, it is odd to remember that 
our great Admiral Farragut was half Spanish. 
His father, George Farragut, was a native of 
Minorea, where his family had been known 
for several hundred years. One ancestor, Don 
Pedro Ferragut, as the name was then spelled, 
fought valiantly against the Moors in the years 
1230 to 1240. From them the admiral adopted a 
horseshoe as a characteristic emblem in his coat 
of arms. 

The admiral’s father left Minorca for America 
in March, 1776, landing on our shores shortly 
before our first Fourth of July. He took the 
American side, and fought throughout the Revo- 
lution, chiefly in Virginia. After the peace, he 
had, like other patriot soldiers, to work hard. 
He lived in western North Carolina, and then in 
East Tennessee. In this mountainous region of 
the Blue Ridge he married Elizabeth Shine, and 
there their son, David Glasgow Farragut, the 
future admiral, was born, on July 5, 1801, at 
Campbell’s Station, near Knoxville. 

The family lived there until the boy was old 
enough to remember ; for he could recollect being 
sent into the loft upon the approach of a party of 
Indians, by whom the country was still infested. 





A Nine-Year-Old Midshipman. 


Some time after Louisiana was bought from | 
France by President Jefferson, in 1803, George | 
Farragut moved to the new territory, settling his 
wife and children at New Orleans. He himself 
was appointed in the navy as a sailing-master. 

At New Orleans the family became acquainted 
with Commander David Porter, of the United 
States Navy, in charge of the naval station there. 
When Mrs. Farragut died, Porter offered to adopt 
one of the children ; and some months later, having 
to go North on business, he took with him David, 
who then said good-by to his father forever. The 
journey was made by sea, stopping at Havana; 
and when Porter returned to New Orleans, he | 
left the boy at school, having, however, obtained 
the promise of a midshipman’s warrant for him 
when he should be ten years old. 

The warrant was actually issued on December. 
17, 1810, when his age was not quite nine anda 
half years, so young were officers sometimes | 
appointed in those days. He was kept at school, | 
however, until Porter could take him to sea under | 
his own care, which occurred in August, 1811, | 
when the captain commissioned the Essex, a} 
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‘not over twelve feet square, and certainly at the 


and Stripes, for love of which we were on that 
lonely camp-ground that summer night. 
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many descriptions of it from officers 
of that day. The hard and scanty 
fare, the pea soup, the moldy salt meat, the hard 
biscuit, which was said to walk round the table 
because of the weevils within; the short allow- 
ance of water, the “darkness visible” through the 
day, by the dim light of one or two tallow candles, 
which were put out by rule at nine o’clock at 
night by the master-at-arms, the mob law of the 
bully, except when some one “oldster’’ took 
charge and by sheer force protected the weak 
and maintained order—all these things have been 
vividly told by eye-witnesses. It was a severe 
school into which to turn adrift, generally to 
shift for themselves, boys so young as David 
Farragut; but his case was not exceptional. It 
was a struggle for life, however, and very many 
went down by the way, swallowed up by deep 
waters, through weakness or vice. 

The Essez, being a frigate, had one main-deck 
of guns, covered by the spar-deck, on which also 
there were some cannon. Beneath these two 
was the berth-deck, on which lived and slept 
many of the seamen and most of the officers, 
except the captain. Aft, nearest the stern, was 
the ward-room, where were the lieutenants, 
purser and doctors; and just forward of these 
the steerage for the midshipmen, a space probably 
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utmost six feet high, where they ate and dressed 
and slept. In such quarters Farragut began his 
sea life, and under conditions more than usually 
favorable; for although no hardship would be 
spared him, he was looked after by one of the 
smartest and bravest captains in the navy, who 
would make of his ship and his crew a pattern 
which the boy would imitate and long remem- 
ber. 

Of the discipline he underwent, we have been 
told by one of the lieutenants of the ship that 
he found the ten-year-old youngster fast asleep 
on deck, trying to keep his night watch. The 
officer covered him with a cloak and let him sleep. 
Porter’s care was shown by making him the | 
midshipman of the gig, the captain’s boat, thus 
keeping him much under his own eye. 


The “ Essex’? Seeks the Enemy. 


| by fear at the danger of the sea. Several were | 





When the Essex was commissioned, the United 
States and Great Britain were quarrelling, and 
her first employment was along our shores, to | 
protect our commerce from interference. This | 
continued during ‘the following spring, but on 
June 18, 1812, the United States declared war. 

The Essex cruised upon the coast through 





frigate of thirty-two guns, at Norfolk, Virginia. | July and August, but in September was brought 
David Farragut was ten years and one month to the Delaware to fit for a distant voyage. It | 
old when he went to live on board his first ship, | was first intended that she, with the Constitu- 
in which he continued to serve until her capture, | tion frigate and the sloop of war Hornet, should | 
two years and seven months later. go to the Pacific Ocean to destroy British com- 

In a ship of war of that time, the steerage, as| merce there. This plan fell through because 
the living-place of the midshipmen was called, | the last two ships returned home, having each 
was very small and very crowded. We have | captured an enemy’s vessel off the coast of Brazil. 





COMPANION. 


In consequence of this, the Essex, which sailed | begun with the rounding of Cape Horn before 
after them, of course failed to find them. She | he was twelve. 

therefore proceeded alone, rounding Cape Horn| The west side of America, both North and 
in February and March, 1813, which it will | South, was a very out-of-the-way part of the 
be remembered is the summer season of the world in those days, especially to the northward 
Southern Hemisphere. But Cape Horn is a/of Mexico; but even where the Essex now was, 
trying place at all times, especially to a sailing | between the equator and Peru, it was a deserted 
ship going from east to west; for there prevail | sea, under the paralyzing rule of Spain. The 
furious gales of wind from the west, accompanied | principal shipping interest thereabouts was the 
by exceedingly high seas. A small ship—the | whale-fishery, pursued by British and American 
Essex was only eight hundred tons— suffers | ships, and centering round the Galapagos, a group 
under such circumstances great discomfort and | of islands near the equator, seven hundred and 
great danger. Much care had to be used lest thirty miles west of the coast. These then be- 
provisions should give out, for it could not be | longed to Spain, and now to Ecuador; but even 
known how much time would be needed to at this day they are almost uninhabited. 

pass the cape. The Esex was twenty-one days Porter’s object was to destroy the British 
getting by, and the crew were reduced to halfa| whalery, and to protect the American. He 
pound of bread daily instead of a pound. | therefore went to the Galapagos, cruising be- 
| tween them and the mainland from April 17 
to October 3, 1813. 

| In this time he captured eleven British whalers 
out of the twelve known to be in that part of 
the Pacific. Six of these had “‘letters of marque ;”’ 
that is, had written authority from the British 
government to capture enemy’s vessels. But for 
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Rough Weather at the Cape. 


On March 3d a sea struck her with such force 
as to burst in all the gun-ports on one side, 
driving a boat in upon deck, while the one on the 
other side was carried overboard: Farragut wrote 







“THE TIME HAD COME FOR ME 
TO PLAY THE MAN.’’ 


afterward that this “was the only instance in| the Essex, they would doubtless have taken all 
which I ever saw a real good seaman paralyzed | the American ships. 
In June Porter went to Tumbez Bay, on the 
seen on their knees at prayer, but most were mainland, with his prizes. Of one he made a 
found ready to do their duty. They were called | small ship of war, naming her the Essex Junior, 
on deck and came promptly, led by William | and put in charge of her his first lieutenant, 
Kingsbury, the boatswain’s mate. Long shall I John Downes. She was then sent to convoy 
remember the cheering sound of his stentorian | to Valparaiso four other of the prizes, and the 
voice, which resembled the roaring of a lion recaptured Barclay. In the latter was a party 
rather than that of a human being, when he told of the Essex’s seamen, commanded by little 
them ‘to put their best foot forward, as there was | Farragut, as prize-master. The master of the 
one side of the ship left yet.’”’ This was very | ship was very angry that she was not intrusted 
nearly the end, as well as the worst, of their) to him, instead of to a midshipman not yet 
Cape Horn experience; for the ship was soon | twelve; so when the other ships had drawn off 
after able to head north, and on March 11th was | some distance, he tried to bully the boy into 
off Valparaiso, in Chile. | submitting to him. The ship was then hove to, 
Spain being then an ally of Great Britain, at | that is, was stopped, the maintopsail being aback 
war with France, Porter was uncertain whether | to prevent her going ahead. 
Valparaiso, until lately a Spanish port, would 
receive him as a friend, although the United | 
States and Spain were at peace. He therefore | 
sent on shore a lieutenant, who brought back! “I was a little afraid of the old fellow,” says 
word that Chile, being in revolt, would welcome | Farragut, “as every one else was, but the time 
the Essex ; but that from Peru the Spanish vice- | had come for me to play the man.” So he 
roy was sending out privateers against Chilean | mustered up courage, and told him that he wanted 
commerce, and that American whalers were | the maintopsail filled to join the Essex Junior. 
being seized by these, on the pretence that Spain | The captain, who preferred to separate, replied 
was at war with us because she was in alliance | that he would shoot any man who dared to touch 
with England. a rope without his orders; but he made the 
Porter therefore hastened to get north; and | mistake of leaving the deck—for his pistols, as 
on March 26th met one of these privateers, the | he said. Farragut then called his leading seaman, 
Nereyda, the captain of which came on board, | let him know what had passed, and directed the 
being deceived by the Essex hoisting British | topsail filled. The man’s loud, “Ay, ay, sit!” 
colors. Porter, having drawn from him the | showed that the men would all back their oflicer 
admission that he was capturing American |to any extent necessary, even, as Farragut 
vessels,:told him that he was on board a United | believed, to throwing the other overboard, 1! 
States frigate. He then threw overboard all the | mutinous. When the Barclay overtook the 
Nereyda’s guns, and let the captain go, with a| Essex Junior, Captain Downes let the master 


Farragut Shows His Spirit. 


| letter to the viceroy which would prevent further | understand clearly that he had no authority, and 


meddling with our ships. The next day, off | Midshipman Farragut had no further trouble 
Callao, he recaptured the American whaler| The prizes being left at Valparaiso, Farrac\'', 
Barclay, one of the Nereyda’s prizes. with the rest of the prize crews, returned in the 

It is a characteristic of Farragut’s naval career | Essex Junior, which rejoined the Essex al 
that its two most interesting passages are at the | the Galapagos on September 30th. She brougitt 
beginning, from 1812 to 1814, and at the end, | Porter the important intelligence that the British 
1862 to 1864. The intervening half century pos- | thirty-six-gun frigate Phebe, Captain Hillys', 
sesses few noteworthy, and no striking, events. | a vessel much stronger than the Essex, accoti- 
Considering how great was his final success and | panied by two sloops of war, the Cheru) ana 
his well-earned renown, young people may learn the Raccoon, was on the way to the Pacilic 
from this always to work on, and never to lose | pursuit of him. Porter was not indispose: ‘0 
hope. But in this paper I will speak only of his meet even so superior a force; but he wan ad 
earlier experience, which may be said to have | first to have his ship in the best condition, und 
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for that reason to refit her. As only one of the 
enemy’s Whalers remained untaken, he decided 
to go to the Marquesas Islands, because, as 
Tlillyar did not know where he was, he would 
pe able to work undisturbed. 

On October 2d the ships sailed, and having 
with them the trade-wind, both steady and 
fair, they reached Nukahiva, some twenty-eight 
hundred miles to the westward, on the twenty- 
fifth. On December 9th the Essex and Essex 
Junior sailed again, with one of the prizes, all 
the others remaining in the Marquesas. On 
February 3d they anchored at Valparaiso, the 
last port that the Essex ever entered under 
the American flag. On the eighth the Phebe 
and the Cherub arrived. 

The British and American captains were old 
acquaintances. They had met in the Mediter- 
ranean years before, and Porter had visited at 
Hillyar’s home in Gibraltar. So the Phebe, 
coming in, passed close to the Essex, and her 
commander hailed politely, asking how Captain 
Porter was. They afterward exchanged visits, 
and met frequently on shore socially; but Hill- 
yar told Porter plainly that so long as he had the 
Essex cornered she was harmless, and that he 
would not lose this advantage by any reckless 
fighting. This was perfectly correct; for as 
there was no other British frigate near, serious 
injury to the Phoebe would have left the Essex 
free to do what she chose. 

The hostile ships lay at anchor, near one 
another, for some days; but when the British 
were again ready for sea they went outside and 
cruised off the entrance, to intercept the Essex 
if she tried to leave. The latter was kept ready 
to sail at a moment’s opportunity. On March 
28th a severe squall from the high hills behind 
Valparaiso caused one of her cables to break, 
whereupon the other anchor dragged, and the 
ship began to drift rapidly to sea. 

Porter ordered the other cable cut, and made 
sail quickly, hoping that by keeping close to the 
wind he might be able to pass to windward of 
the enemy. If so, he trusted to draw the Phebe, 
in pursuit, away from the Cherub ; and if the 
Essex was faster than both, as he thought, he 
might bring the frigate to close action alone. 
The danger for the American ship was that her 
guns were almost all carronades, heavy, but with 
short range; whereas the British frigate had 
long guns. Porter’s only chance, therefore, was 
to get and to keep very near an opponent. 

In passing the outer headland of the bay, the 
Essex was struck by a very heavy gust, such 
as may often be seen on water surrounded by 
high hills. She was thrown on her side, and 
away went the maintopmast. Relieved of her 
weightiest sail, she righted ; but without it escape 
was impossible, nor could she regain the old 
anchorage. All that could be done was to run 
for the shore north of it, in hopes that, if within 
three miles of land, she would be protected by 
the neutrality of Chile. 


The Fight with the “‘ Phebe.” 


She anchored within pistol-shot of the beach ; 
but naval officers in those days were not always 
scrupulous about neutral rights, and Hillyar did 
not hesitate to attack her, practically helpless. 
Barring neutral rights, her helplessness of course 
was none of his business—she could escape a 
fight by surrender; but her weakness illustrates 
the courage of her captain and men. 

“T well remember,” wrote Farragut afterward, 
“the feelings of awe produced in me by the 
approach of the hostile ships; even to my young 
mind it was perceptible in the faces of those 
around me, as clearly as possible, that our case 
was hopeless. It was equally apparent that 
all were ready to die at their guns rather than 
surrender.” 

Having to fight at anchor, the Essex prepared 
with springs on her cables; that is, with heavy 
Topes to turn her side toward the enemy, that 
her guns might point at them. Hillyar, on his 
part, could choose his distance, and as his duty 
was to spare his ship and crew, he would not 
come within carronade range. Therefore the 
Essex could only use six long twelve-pounders, 
against thirteen long eighteen-pounders of the 
Phebe. Such were the odds against the Ameri- 
an ship, yet she fought for two hours and a half. 
She had fifty-eight men killed, sixty-six wounded, 
and thirty-one missing out of two hundred and 
fifty-five—a proportion of loss almost unparalleled. 
Many of the missing were probably drowned, 
trying to swim ashore. The springs being often 
shot away, even the few guns available could not 
then be used to advantage. 

It is told that the first lientenant of the Phebe, 
4 young man named Ingram, who had been often 
on board the Essex and was much liked by her 
officers, said it was but murder to kill men from 
80 safe a position, and begged Hillyar to close; 
but the English captain very properly refused 
to sacrifice his own men. Sadly enough, this 
gallant officer was one of the few English killed. 

Farragut was now twelve and a half, and it 
Was not until entering Mobile Bay, when he was 
Sixty-three, that he again saw a fight nearly as 
hard as this. He was constantly near the cap- 
tain, who praised him highly for his behavior, 
reporting, “Midshipmen Isaacs, Farragut and 
Ogden exerted themselves in performance of 
their respective duties, and gave an earnest of 


their value to the service. They are too young 
to recommend for promotion,’’ words which 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


show he thought their courage and conduct | wind of a passing shot, for his hat was damaged. 
deserved promotion. 


kinds of errands. Once he was told to look for | flag, he first directed the signal-books, small 
and shoot a sailor who had deserted his gun, and arms, and so forth, to be thrown overboard ; for 
the boy of twelve huntéd through the ship, pistol | when the flag comes down, all belongs to the 
in hand, but could not find him. Again, he was | enemy, because he stops fighting on the faith 


| When Porter decided to surrender, the token | 
Being captain’s aid, Farragut was sent on all | of which is to strike, that is, to haul down, the | 


sent below for some gun primers, and as he came 
up the ladder, a seaman near it was struck full 
in the face by an eighteen-pound shot. 


of your surrender. Farragut himself sank the 
signal-books, weighted with lead. Permission 


He was | to swim ashore was also then given to any who 


hurled down the ladder, dead, of course, carrying | would start before the flag came down. 


Farragut with him, and falling on top of him; | 


Porter went, as customary, to the enemy’s 


he was a heavy man, but fortunately his weight | ship, and the next morning Farragut also went 


came on the boy’s legs instead of on his chest. 


Once, while standing unoccupied near the | back his tears. It chanced, however, that his | 


|on board, so unhappy that he could not keep 


wheel with an old quartermaster, the boy saw a/| eye fell upon a pig that had belonged to the 


shot coming straight for them. He shouted to 
jump aside, and being young, did so. His coat- 
tail was carried away, but the older man lost his 
leg, and died of the wound. 

These scenes, Farragut wrote, soon ceased to 
affect him. The first man killed made him feel 
sick; but afterward, although as many as three 
or four would fall at a time, it seemed like a 
dream, and left no impression. After his tumble 
down the ladder he was naturally dazed, and 
when he went on deck forgot the primers, which 
he had dropped. The captain, seeing him cov- 
ered with blood, inquired if he was wounded. 

“T believe not, sir,’”’ he said. 

“Then,” retorted the captain, “‘where are the 
primers ?” 

He ran down for them, and as he was coming 
up the second time, he saw the captain also fall. 

“Are you wounded, sir?’’ he asked; and the 
captain replied almost in the same words: “I 
believe not, my son; but I felt a blow on the top 
of my head.” 

He seems to have been knocked down by the 


Essex’s midshipmen, and which one of the 
Pheebe’s had seized. 


the only way to settle the question was for the 
two to fight. A ring was formed, and Farragut, 
beating his antagonist, carried off the pig. 

Soon after he was sent for to the Phebe’s 
|}eabin, where Captain Porter was sitting at 
| breakfast with Hillyar. The latter, seeing the 
boy begin to cry again for shame of defeat, said 
kindly, “Never mind, my little fellow, perhaps it 
will be your turn next.”” The prophet had been 
long’ in his grave and the midshipman had waited 
nearly fifty years when the turn came; but when 
it did, it found him ready. 

The career that opened in the defeat of the 
Essez closed in a blaze of glory, which has placed 
Farragut in the first rank of the heroes of the sea. 
With the fight of the Essex his childhood ended. 
A boy who has passed with credit through such 
a scene, following the experience of the two pre- 
ceding years, has left childhood behind. 








0’ of the most stirring encounters with 


that of the two Barbours — father and 
son—and “’Liph” 
Jones. It took place 
among the big woods 
of the Baraboo Bluffs. 
The Barbours had a 
cabin in the woods at 
that time, and were 
making logs of the 
great white oak timber. 
Heavy snows fell in 
February and about 
the first of March of 
that year, and when 
there was no crust the 
choppers often had to 
wade to their knees to 
and from the bluff. 
Anxious to get a lot of 
logs down the river in 
time to make a raft for 
the spring overflow, the 
choppers cleared a wide 
road way, or rather roll- 
way, down the bluff. 
They began at the top 
at a point where a 
great many of the logs 
already cut could be 


“Shoo! shoo! 
wolves related in central Wisconsin is | ward, dragging the carcass after him. 
But the big brutes, emboldened by their 


Hi-yi-yip!’’ and he hurried back- 





‘* NEARLY JERKED THE ANIMAL OUT OF PERRY'S GRASP.”’ 


“drifted” down with “handspikes” until they! numbers and maddened by a long, fruitless 


should be at the brink of the descent, which 
pitched off rather suddenly. From this point 
the logs plunged and slid and rolled some three 
hundred yards or more down a swift incline, 
lodging in a bayou-like depression, a sort of 
elbow from the river, at the foot of the bluff. 
The stumps in the rollway were cut so close to 


chase, came on at full jump, yelping viciously. 
Three of the foremost actually pounced upon 
the head and fore parts of the’deer, and had 
nearly jerked the animal out of Perry’s grasp 
before his father and *Liph came up and beat 
them off with their spikes. 
The boy pluckily held to his game and dragged 





the ground that they interfered only when the 


it back to the log-pile, while the two older men 


He claimed it as private | 
property. The new owner refused to give it up, | 
whereupon the British midshipmen insisted that | 
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| —squatted about, licked their jaws anxiously, or 
shifted back and forth as if tempted to make a 
leap upon the logs. 

The besieged stamped about upon the top of 
their pyramid, shouted, and waved their clubs to 
scare the beasts. But the gaunt horde, desperate 
with fasting, pressed about the log-heap on all 
sides with snapping jaws and eyes that, even in 
the deepening twilight, gleamed ferociously. 

Aside from imminent danger at the jaws of 
the brutes, the situation of the men soon became 
most uncomfortable, for the night was coming on 
with a cutting wind from the north, and their 
outer coats were all hanging upon the stump of 
the first big log they had rolled down to the heap 
after dinner. Exposed as they were on the brow 
of a bluff facing the north, the cold wind pierced 
to their bones the more quickly because, in 
tugging at the logs, they had been sweating. 

“Something’s got to be done!” shouted Mr. 

| Barbour to ’Liph, who was still making demon- 
| strations at the wolves. ‘“Something’s got to 
| be done or I'll freeze plumb to death, let alone 
| being eat up by these vermin!” 
| *Liph turned about. “Tell ye what,” said he, 
“let’s fling that fawn down the bluff, and while 
they’re chawing it up we’ll run for home.” 
Even Perry, who had been so foolhardily 
| anxious to save his game, saw the wisdom of 
| this plan, and seized the hind legs of the fawn 
to assist ’Liph. Together they swung the deer 
| to and fro, once, twice, three times, and as it 
weighed not more than sixty or seventy pounds, 
they flung it several yards down over the brink 
before it struck the smooth, steep surface, where 
it slid rapidly for some distance. 

The whole surrounding pack of wolves had 
been jumping back and forth with expectancy as 
they watched ’Liph and Perry heaving the sway- 
ing body of the deer; and now the horde rushed 
all together pell-mell down the bluff in the wake 
of the carcass, overhauling it, pouncing upon it, 
and piling upon and over each other in their 
desperate eagerness, a confused and scrambling 
mass of jaws, legs and tails. 

As the loggers, immensely relieved at the 
sight, craned their necks to look down at the 
turmoil, an inspiration came to ’Liph. 

“They’re square below us!” he cried. “Let’s 
give ’ema log. It'll smash the whole crowd!” 

With the backwoodsman’s quick instinct for 
action, the three sprang together back of the top 
| log, a twenty-foot cut nearly three feet in diameter. 
' The elder Barbour and ’Liph thrust their hand- 

spikes into the crevice and got a “bite” against 
the lower log, and Perry in his eagerness heaved 
with his shoulder for want of a spike. A steady 
pressure upon the ends 
of their levers raised 
the big log above the 
level of its opposite and 
lower neighbor, and an 
extra heave tilted it 
over. 

From the top of the 
log-pile the great trunk 
plunged, going over the 
brink of the bluff, 
straight down upon the 
struggling pack, as if 
discharged from a cata- 
pult. The clamor and 
struggle of the piled-up 
mob of wolves prevent- 
ed them from seeing or 
hearing, until the huge 
missile bounced directly 
among them. Then the 
destruction, the howls, 
the bounds of the sur- 
vivors! ’Liph said it 
was “like striking your 
fist into a tin plate full 
|of parched corn.’’ Those animals which had 
escaped crushing leaped and scrambled in every 
| direction, frightened out of their wits, some of 
| them darting off over the brush and débris into 
| the woods on either hand, and others plunging 
| with tremendous springs directly down the roll- 
way, the log bumping and booming close upon 
their heels, with a noise and rush that might 





snow was light—barking and sometimes splinter- | followed, holding back with their spikes the | well have scared the boldest of animals. 


ing a log. A week’s rolling would clean off a| snapping pack, which increased in numbers every 
moderately heavy snow, and when the stumps | instant. Four wolves were knocked sprawling, 
showed too bumptiously, the rollers would quit | and yet when the three men had reached the log- 
that part of the work,and wait for a fresh snowfall. | pile with the deer, the whole savage crowd was 
One evening at sunset, when the men had just | pressing upon three sides, snapping, yelping, 
finished skidding the last log up on the pyramid at | bounding over one another, and back and forth 
the brink of the bluff, Perry Barbour, a youth of | as blows were aimed at them. 
seventeen years, suddenly rushed for the flint-| It began to look to the men as if it would be a 
lock musket which leaned against a tree. The | fight for life. The biggest and boldest of the 
others saw that Perry meant to shoot a yearling | pack did not hesitate to leap directly at the 
fawn, which was plunging in the snow not twenty | loggers, with vicious snaps of the teeth that 
yards distant. It sank above its knees at every | sounded like the clicking of so many pairs of 
jump, and was nearly worn out with running. shears, and yet the brutes were careful to keep 
The boy’s shot killed it. | beyond the swing of the clubs. Perry, however, 
“Good for you, Perry!” ’Liph Jones shouted, | while the others were fighting, succeeded in 
for they needed fresh meat. | dragging his venison to the top of the pyramid. 


The words were hardly out of his mouth when | 


To the hindmost of these wolves a curious 
| thing happened. He was overtaken, and the log 
rolled over him and left him kicking. Then he 
scrambled to his feet, and fled howling along the 
side-hill. He had been overtaken just above a 
| hollow that contained considerable snow, and 
| into this he had been pressed deeply. 

The triumphant logmen gazed long enough to 
| discover that seven dead wolves lay scattered 
| about the carcass of the deer, and that an eighth, 
| severely hurt, was dragging itself toward a brush- 


| pile. Then they set to and heaved over log after 


| log, until six had gone booming and crashing 
| down the bluff. Then, fearing that the pack, 
which was still very numerous, might return 
when their logs were exhausted, they picked up 





there was a sudden burst of yip-yip-yi-yi-ying, 
and the astonished loggers saw, coming over the 
rise of the bluff, one, two, three, a dozen, a 
countless pack of big gray wolves running labo- 
riously, tongues lolling and breath steaming. | 
They were hot upon the trail of the deer. 
Perry stared at the lunging brutes an instant, 
and then, dropping his gun, ran to the fawn and | 


’Liph and Perry’s father then sprang upon the their coats and the gun and hurried across the 
logs, and climbed to the top of the pile where the | blaff, making a slight circuit to keep high, clear 
boy now stood. One hardy wolf immediately | ground in getting to their camp. They saw no 
followed with a jump, alighting on the lower | more wolves that night, however. 
logs; but a downward sweep of ’Liph’s hand-| They did not return to.the scene of their 
spike knocked him heels over head, and sent him | exploit until the next morning, when they found 
limping and howling away down the bluff, prob- | the pack had returned some time in the night, 
ably with a broken leg. This had the effect of | and cleaned the bones of the fawn, Seven dead 
intimidating the pack from making any imme-| bodies of big, gray wolves lay close about 
diate attempt to rush upon the loggers. untouched, and the wounded one was also found 


| seized it by the hind legs. 


“I’m going to have this deer!” he shouted. | The wolves—’ Liph counted thirty-eight of them 





dead under a brush-pile. 
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Current Topics. 


Admiral Farragut went to sea as a mid- 
shipman when ten years old, was given command 
of a prize when eleven, and at twelve had been a 
combatant in one of the sharpest sea-fights in our 
second war with England. His extraordinary 
boyhood is described on another page by the 


celebrated writer on naval history, Capt. A. T. | 


Mahan. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| regions, and will also increase the opportunities | real manhood and womanhood, and the love and 
of profitable settlement there. But it will not be | respect of others. 

| prudent for any one to go thither without some} To most of these young men and women one 
capital, or at least sufficient resourcés to maintain | noble ideal is beckoning: the hope of service to 


B | him for some time in independence of anything | mankind; of making a worthy use of the advan- 


he may or may not do there. It is an expensive | tages which a liberal education has bestowed. 
country to live in, and the gold-mines and other | To all such The Companion would like to say 
sources of profit can be worked only at consider- this friendly word: There is no better way of 
| able expense. It is a country in which capital ‘‘commencing” to realize that ideal than by 
| will find profitable investment, but not one in | identifying yourselves with the church of your 
| which the penniless adventurer is likely to pick | faith. 
| up a fortune. Many organizations work toward the ideal 
oo incidentally ; the church makes for it constantly 
| and avowedly. It may have its shortcomings, 
| LIFE. ‘its divisions and contentions. It may not make 
| 








O Life! ’tis wondrous sweet to live for thee | the most of all its opportunities. Yet when all 

SERIE SR ee Sey ae | has been said, it remains to-day the great heart 
‘ _and centre of the beneficial forces of society. 

eS | Through no other agency can the educated and 


| W. Stratton. 
} 


Discussions concerning the consent of the | 
governed are interesting and profitable, yet the | 
practical issue of the best methods of governing | 
the consenting continues to be of immeasurable | 
importance. 


A National Convention. 


EW scenes are more stirring and inspiring 
F than a great national convention. It is 
something to see so many people all under 


| high-minded youth do so much for the service of 
| his fellow-men. The mere attendance at church 
| is in itself at once a benefit to the individual and 
| an example which may change the whole course 
| of life for some weaker brother ; and to some of 





The record of twenty-one English war 
correspondents killed or dead of disease in the 
South African War, and as many more disabled, 
is a startling one, suggesting that if, in some 
cases, “The pen is mightier than the sword,”’ it is 
not always a safer implement to use. 

Is contrariness always a fault? Mr. 
Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese minister to the 
United States, declares himself afraid of the 
American woman with dead birds and animals 
on her hat. “In China we keep our birds, not 
kill them.” Thus spake the heathen to a 
Christian people. 

Chicago has begun a crusade against unnec- 
essary. noises. Will it not consider as a discord- 
ant note this sentence on the bulletin-board of a 
certain church? “If you want to be in the swim, 
come to this church next Sunday.” Happily 
the still, small voice of true religion is plainly 
audible above the mistaken loudness of some 
church methods. 


The first place at which one of the census- 
takers in the District of Columbia called on the 
morning of June 1st was the Executive Mansion. 
The President’s secretary was prepared to tell 
him Mr. McKinley’s age at his last birthday, his 
color, occupation, and whether he could write and 
speak English. The President is one man in 
the country whose census questions a great many 


one roof, to hear their cheering, mingled with the the many interests of the modern church the 
playing of the bands, and to listen to the great man of affairs may consecrate his executive 
speeches of the leaders of the party. | strength, the scholar may bring his wisdom, 


This year the conventions have the atmosphere | 
of huge ratification meetings, since the presiden- 
tial candidates appeared long ago to be determined | 
upon. But a spirited race for the great prize is | 
not necessary to the success of one of these | 
gatherings. Party enthusiasm on both sides is | 
kindled to a glow by the stirring speeches, the 
parades of marching clubs, the banners and trans- 
parencies, and the fireworks and illumination. 

A convention hall itself is a study. At Phila- 
delphia the Export Exposition Building was fitted 
up for this occasion, and nearly fifteen thousand 
chairs were put in place, all upon one floor, with 
the exception of a balcony at the rear intended 
primarily for the bands. The floor is high at 
the front, back and sides, but slopes from every 
direction toward the centre. The valley was for 
the delegates, about nine hundred in number; 
their alternates were provided for on the slightly 
rising plain behind them; the “hillsides” gave 
room for the spectators; and the sharply rising 
mountain behind the platform was lined with 
distinguished guests. 

The newspaper correspondents, by whose 
activities the outside world sees a convention, 
had tables near the platform. Tunnels under 
the “mountain” connect this space with the 
telegraphers’ rooms at the rear. Everything that 
takes place is soon on the wire, with the result 





other people could answer for him with reason- 
able accuracy. 


If village improvement societies, to 
make a town more beautiful, why not public 
progress boards, to make it more busy? Sucha 
society has just been organized in Castine, Maine, 
and its present purpose is to induce some ship- | 
building firm to locate its plant in that pretty 
town, which is a great deal more likely to get its 
wish than it would be if it sat down and waited | 
to be discovered. Many a decaying place would 
be prosperous to-day if it had sent its advantages 
to market instead of expecting some capitalist to 
come after them with his own wagon. 

A recent visitor to an astronomical obser- | 
vatory looked through the great telescope, and | 
reported a remarkable appearance in the sky. 
The professor, standing near, was incredulous; | 
the looker, persistent. The man of science took 
his turn at the instrument, and then quietly 
remarked: “There is a cobweb forming across 
the glass. That accounts for your vision of the 
extraordinary object.” Observers in various | 
departments of human thought and activity, who 
report the coming of wonderful or threatening 
things into view may, so to say, have only a 
cobweb to thank for what they see. The busi- 
ness, the political or the religious firmament has 
really no such occupants of its space. 

That part of the Congressional Record Index 
which gives the history of all the bills and 
joint resolutions presented becomes, upon the 
adjournment of Congress, interesting as a basis 
of review. The references given in this history 
show the successive stages of legislation. For 
example, here is the history of Senate bill No. 
268: 

To amend the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to the northern district of New 
York. 

Introduced by Mr. Platt of New York and 
referred to Committee on Judiciary. 

Reported back with amendments. 

Amended and passed Senate. 

Referred to House Committee on Judiciary. 

Reported back with amendments. 

Consideration objected to in House. 

Debated and passed House. 

Senate disagrees to House amendments. 

House insists on its amendments. 

Conference appointed. 

Conference report made and agreed to. 

Examined and signed. 

Approved by President. 

A timely warning is sounded against any 
wholesale rush of fortune-seekers to South 
Africa. The ending of the war and the absorp- 
tion of the Boer states into the British Empire 
will doubtless stimulate migration to those 


| there has been much dispute. 


| and thus the rate of consumption becomes smaller 


that Chicago and London know what is going on 
in convention about as soon as those who are 
actually present. 
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The Fuel Question. 


O one can Jook at the heavy train-loads of 
coal winding their rumbling way into 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New York, 

or at the long lines of coal-barges tugged down 
the Ohio River from Pittsburg, without wonder- 
ing if the very insides of the earth are not being 
taken out. How long will the world’s coal 
supply last? This is a question upon which 


The American coal-fields are frequently de- 
scribed as “exhaustless,’”” but the word is care- 
lessly used. No stored product is inexhaustible, 
although as the supply decreases the price rises ; 


and smaller, and actual exhaustion is long 
deferred. 

Geologists are of the opinion that something 
will have to come to the relief of the coal-fields in 
five or six centuries. Nevertheless they think 
that our great-grandchildren may buy coal nearly 
as cheaply as we do, because improved processes 
of mining and transportation are devised as the 
depth of coal-mines increases. 

But when the time does come for something 
else to do the world’s work that something else 
will be forthcoming. Transformed into electricity, 
the work performed by running water is already 
used in lighting and power plants, and to some 
extent for heating; and the waterfall is only one 
form of the sun’s activity. Through evaporation 
the sun lifts the water from the ocean, drops it 
in rain on the hills, whence it flows to the sea, 
and on its way turns our great factory wheels. 
The power of the sun’s direct rays may yet be 
utilized. The winds and the tides are in a large 
measure still unharnessed. Probably by the time 
the coal supply gives out the world will have 
| learned to do without it, although to-day it forms 
| almost the basis of our industrial life. 


ow 
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“Commencing.” 


Y the time this issue of the paper shall be 

B in print, some thousands of young men 

and women will have made their parting 

bow to friendly audiences, received their berib- 

boned diplomas, and stepped out into the world 
of real life. 

It is not for nothing that these exercises have 
| come to be called Commencement. They are in 
| very truth a commencement of duties for which 
the years in college were but apprenticeship. 
Now begin the struggle for a standing place, the 
battle for a livelihood, for success, perhaps for 








fame; most of all, assuredly, for character; for 


the young man devote his courage, his hope and 
his enthusiasm. 

A liberal education is a mighty weapon, and 
he who wields it may well begin the week as the 
knight began his quest, by laying down his 
sword and shield before the altar. 


—_————- 168" 


OPINION. 


One single positive weighs more, 
You know, than negatives a score. 
Prior. 
em me - 


German Discontent. 


HE German Agrarian party, which has 

been strong enough in the Reichstag to 
’ impose conditions upon its support of the 
emperor’s naval policy, is made up of landowners 
and farmers whose land is burdened with debt. 
It represents an agricultural interest which is not 
prospering on equal terms with the bankers, 
manufacturers and merchants. It is not badly 
off, but it is discontented with the meagre share 
which it has in the good fortune of the fatherland. 

The Agrarians, having a powerful political 
organization of their own, are endeavoring to 
secure legislation which will promote the interests 
of farming and render it more profitable. They 
wish to exclude from the home market breadstuffs 
and meats from America, and to force their own 
products into foreign markets by commercial 
treaties. They also clamor for the enactment of 
laws by which bankers and money-lenders will 
be injured, middlemen and brokers suppressed, 
and merchants and shippers restricted and 
hampered in their business. 

In reality, the agricultural classes in Germany 
have had more special legislation than manufac- 
turers, merchants or business men. The sugar 
industry under the bounty system has been 
created and artificially developed at the expense 
of consumers and taxpayers. All the resources 
of the state have been employed in enlarging the 
production of beet sugar, and in displacing cane 
sugar in the markets of the world. 

The German Agrarians are well-organized, 
and their political support for naval votes and 
government measures has to be secured by 
concessions. Every year something is done for 
them, and they persist in making fresh demands. 

Discontent like theirs is a disturbing force. It 


is based upon class jealousy and resentment. | 


National prosperity can never be measured off in 
equal shares to all the productive classes. There 
will be less, rather than more, of that prosperity 
if one class arrays itself in hostility to other 


interests. 
4 to a close, a new area of political disturb- 
ance is developing in Asia. At the centre 
of it is the Chinese secret society called the 
“Boxers.”” According to the Chinese minister at 
Washington, this name is derived from athletics, 
and may be taken to mean men who are in 
training. According to the same authority, the 
Chinese name of the society means “righteous- 


to 


A New Storm - Centre. 
UST as the war in South Africa is drawing 


ness, harmony and fists;” but the world sees | 
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property of foreigners in danger throughout the 
empire. Marine guards have been landed from 
British, American, Russian, French, Italian and 
Japanese war-ships, and sent to Peking to protect 
| the legations. What with agitation among the 
| people, incurable weakness in the government, 
and conflicting ambitions among the foreign 
| powers, the conditions in China are full of 


| explosive possibilities. 
A 1 
| England which, if successful, will put 
every public schoolboy in the land in 
training as a possible recruit for the British 
army. The plan is to make military drill com- 
pulsory in all the board or public schools; to 
place the training in the hands of regular arm) 
officers, with inspections by representatives of 
the war office; and in addition, to establish a 
schoolboy militia in the shape of cadet corps 
and battalions, under the direct control of the 
war office, with financial support from the 
government. 

The plan originated with the Earl of Meath, 
and although it has provoked considerable discus- 
sion in the English papers, has been commended 
by Lord Roberts; Lord Wolseley, commander- 
in-chief of the British army; Lord Wantage, 
chairman of the British Red Cross Society, and 
Lord Methuen. 

Most of the boys who attend the English board 
schools enter school at the age of eleven or twelve 
years, and leave it at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen. The new plan will therefore give them 
three years of drill in the manual of arms, in 
marching, formation and general physical culture, 
which forms a much more important part of 
military training abroad than in this country. 

When the boys leave school the cadet corps 
will be ready to receive them. There they will 
be armed with carbines, will drill once or twice 
a week, practise marksmanship and go into camp 
for a month in summer. It is calculated that the 
plan would add four million embryo soldiers to 
the British army. 

The advocates of the measure quote the remark 
of the late Sir Joseph Whitworth, the eminent 
mechanical engineer, that men thus trained were 
worth fifty cents a day more than ordinary men, 
on account of their discipline, alertness and ability 
to act together. They also believe that in this 
way the ranks of the corner loafers will be 
reduced, and above all, that every young Eng- 
lishman who attends the board schools will 
receive a practical training for the defence of his 
country, should occasion arise. 
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A Schoolboy Militia. 
MOVEMENT is now in progress in 
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Gentleman and Snob. 


HERE is an amusing English definition of 

T “gentleman.” It is: “A man who wears a 
silk hat, and if he has no other title, insists 
| upon having ‘Esq.’ added to his name when letters 


| are addressed to him.” 

| The West End Londoner of social pretensions 
accepts this definition in practice. Summer and 
winter, in rain or shine, he wears a high silk hat 
in the streets of London, and carries it into the 
drawing-room when he pays an afternoon call. It 
is only when he takes a train for the provinces or 
for the Continent that he ventures to use more 
comfortable head-gear. 


He also expects to have the distinction of 
“Esquire” when a letter is addressed to him, and 
is highly offended if he finds on the envelope the 
prefix “Mr.” As a matter of fact, the number of 


English gentlemen who are legally entitled to the 
medieval honors of “Esquire” is insignificant. It 
is a self-assumed title which signifies nothing that 
| is substantial in rank or privilege. 

In common use in London esquire simply means 
that the person so addressed does not clioose 
to be associated with tradesmen and ordinary 
working people, and that he is a “gentleman” who 
invariably wears a silk hat. 

It is to be hoped that these snobbish ideas will 
never prevail among Americans. There are many 
English traits and qualities which may be imitated 
with good grace, but Robert Burns’s “A man’s a 
man for a’ that” is worth a hundred false distine- 





tions based upon head coverings and meaningless 
titles. 
Many false ideas respecting the word “gentle- 


man” will be corrected by a close study of the 
current definition of “snob,” as “a person who 
vulgarly affects gentility, or pretends to a supe- 
riority he does not possess; one who apes and 
cringes to his superiors and is overbearing to those 
upon whom he looks as beneath him; one who 
regards wealth or position rather than character. 





more of the fists than of the moral qualities | 


mentioned. 

The Chinese minister declares that he does not 
know what the “Boxers” want. Certainly, no 
one else seems to know. It is not clear whether 


they really are rebels against the Chinese gov- | 
ernment, or whether the empress dowager is | 


making use of them and secretly giving them 


aid. Neither is it clear whether they are mere | 


outlaws, bent on murder and loot for their own 
sakes,, or whether their outbreaks represent 
some stirrings of national spirit, aroused by the 
aggressions of Western nations. Whatever else 
may be said of them, it is certain that they hate 
all foreigners with a savage hatred. They have 
burned mission stations, killed missionaries and 
their converts, attacked surveyors and their 
escorts, destroyed railways and carried panic to 
the very walls of Peking. 

The rapid development of the movement and 


its murderous character have put the lives and 
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The Judge’s Mother. 
MV" 2 had a paper to write for her 





club. The subject she had chosen was, 





“How can women uplift the coming 
| generation?” ; 
| She was puzzled to choose the best of the many 

ways which suggested themselves to her. should 
it be through art, lecturing, literature or & »neral 
reform? 
She confided her difficulty to old Judge Adams, 
| who was sitting with her husband on the veranda. 
| “T ean only give you my experience,” ie said. 
| “I was one of five brothers. All were men = 
exercised a strong influence in the worl', an® 
| each one of us owed his bent and force of char 
acter to our mother. 
“Our father died when we were children. — 


made us what we were. Until we were gra a 
'men we went to her whenever we were |! voor 
| plexity. ‘Mother,’ we would say, ‘what ' 
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right thing to do in this case? She knew nothing 
of law or politics, but she always knew the right. 


I think,” said the judge, gravely, “that my mother | 
influenced the next generation to her own more | 


strongly than any other human being | ever have 
known.” 

“She no doubt had a powerful mind and a broad 
education?” asked Mrs. Smith. 

“No.” The judge smiled. “She got her hold on 
us in very simple ways. I remember one of them. 
When we came home from school on cold days, 
mother was sure to be waiting beside a big fire. 


She was a plump little woman, with merry blue | 


eyes. Off came our wet shoes and stockings; she 


rubbed the cold feet warm with her own hands. , 


Then there was always a huge brown jug waiting 
before the fire with roasted apples and sugar and 


hot water in it, and each one had his mug of the | 


delicious stuff; and we sat and grew warm, and 
joked and laughed, and no doubt opened our little 
hearts to the dear, wise woman. 

“All day long she was our comrade. Nobody 
came so close to us as she. We carried to her all 
our secrets and miseries when we were men, as 
we had done when we were boys. Two of us 
were ministers, two legislators who helped to 
form the laws of new states, but I doubt if one of 
us ever took an important step in life without 
being influenced by the opinion of that one good 
woman.” 

Mrs. Smith looked uncertainly at her paper, on 
which she had scribbled artists, lecturers, civil 
and political reformers. 

“You think, then,” she said, “that woman's 
strongest hold upon the world is at home, through 
love and a Christian life?” 

The judge’s eyes twinkled. “I can tell you only 
what I know. I cannot decide for the world,” he 
said. 

—————_s40r- 


LONG TITLES. 


The at of high ling words in the titles 
of American public officers from the President 
down has long served as an example of repub- 
lican simplicity. Foreign rulers bear a train of 
sonorous phrases. 

This is well shown in the wording of the agree- 





ment of ten European nations for the free nav- | 
igation of the Suez Canal, which was signed at_ 


Constantinople in 1888. This “convention,” as it 
was called, starts out with this list of names: 


Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom | 


of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India; 
His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of 
Prussia; His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
King of Bohemia, ete., and Apostolic King of 
Hungary; His Majesty the King of Spain, and in 
his name the Queen Regent of the Kingdom; the 
President of the French Republic; His Majesty 
the King of Italy; His Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands, Grand Duke of Luxembourg, etc. ; 
His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias; and 
His Majesty the Emperor of the Ottomans. 

Even in this list the royal titles are much 


abridged. The Emperor of Austria-Hungary has | 


the longest title of all the European sovereigns. 
We give a part of it—less than one-half of it, in 
fact: 

“Emperor of Austria, Apostolic King of Hun- 
gary, King of Bohemia, of Dalmatia, of Croatia, 
of Slavonia, of Galicia, of Lodomeria, and of 
Illyria, King of Jerusalem, Archduke of Austria, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and of Cracovia.” 

The proper way to address the President of the 
United States, on an envelope or otherwise, is 


simply “The President,” and in conversation as | 


“Mr. President.” Many people use “his Excel- 
lency,” a title which some states allow their 
governors, but to it the President has no legal 
warrant. The framers of the Constitution gave 
much attention to this subject, even considering 
the title “His High Mightiness,” but the rule of 
simplicity fortunately prevailed. 


<> 


HINDU LOYALTY. 


An exultant Indian baboo, referring recently to | 


the gifts and offers of service in South Africa 
made by certain native officers and princes, char- 
acteristically expressed his satisfaction. 

“The faithful Indian subjects of Queen Victoria,” 
he wrote, “have now by own sweet will donated 
gratis their superabundant quota, pursuant to pros- 
ecuting in extremis the combattle against South 
Africander enemies of her gracious majesty.” 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has not shared the “‘com- 
battle,” but he has been at the seat of war, and in 
his recent account of his experience with a hospital 


train he gives incidentally a glimpse of Oriental | 


passivity and indifference. At a siding the hos- 
pital train overtook a train loaded with horses— 


remounts being sent to the front. They were | 


from India, the offering of native rajahs. Mr. 
Kipling can talk Hindustani. 

“Suddenly,” he says, “we overhauled a train- 
load of horses, Bhownagar’s and Jamnagar’s gifts 
to the war; stolid saices and a sowar or two in 
charge,” and this conversation ensued: 

“Whence dost thou come ?” 

“From Bombay with a sahib.” 

Ba thou know the name of this land?” 

“No.” 

“Dost thou know whither thou goest?” 

“I do not know.” 

“What, then, dost thou do?” 

“I go with my sahib.” 

“Great is the East, serene and immutable!” 
*xclaims Kipling. “We left them feeding and 
Watering, as the order was.” 


<—o> 6h 


IT DID NOT WINK. 


“Abbotsford!” said a girl who was an ardent 
lover of Seott’s novels to another who questioned 
her about her travels. “Don’t ask me about 
Abbotatord I suppose I saw all there was to 
see 
whole world th&t day, and that was an aching 
Wisdom-tooth!” 


“Clovelly,” said another traveller, “is said to be | 


the quaintest village in England. It is also the 
stoniest and steepest; and I was breaking in a 


» but there was just one thing for me in the | 





| pair of new boots there, and they were half a size | 
| too small. My impressions of the place are not 
rosy.” 

Of the same kind is an anecdote told of a group 
of American tourists recently in Egypt. They 
had ridden out to see the Sphinx, and were gazing 
in mute awe at the majestic stone figure, staring 
with its solemn eyes across the desert and the 


length a girl, whose nerves the heat, the stillness 
and the oppressive immobility of the mighty image 
wrought to a pitch of intolerable tension, broke 
the silence. | 
| “You horrid, horrid, horrid beast!’ she cried | 
vehemently to the couchant monster. “Why don’t 
| you wink, just once, and then I shouldn’t hate | 
| you so!” 
eccrine 
; | 
: THE COLONEL’S INTERPRETATION. 

Col. Ebenezer Sproat, of Revolutionary fame, 
was born and bred in Middleborough, Massa 
chusetts. He was always fond of a joke, and | 
was quick to seize an opportunity to indulge his 
propensity, as the following incident, related by 
Doctor Hildreth, well illustrates. His father, also | 
a Colonel Sproat, kept a tavern. One day while 
Ebenezer was at home on a furlough, three private 
soldiers, on their return from the. seat of war, 
| ealled for a cold luncheon. 

Mrs. Sproat set on the table some bread and 
cheese with the remnants of the family dinner, 
which her son thought rather scanty fare for 
hungry men. He felt a little vexed that the 
defenders of the country were not more bounti- 
fully supplied. The soldiers, after satisfying their 
— asked him how much they should pay. 
Ebenezer said he would ask his mother. e 
found her in the kitchen. 
| “Mother,” he said, “how much is it worth to 

pick those bones?” 

“About a shilling, I guess,” she answered. 

The young officer returned to the soldiers, and | 
| taking from the barroom till three shillings, and | 
| smiling genially upon them, gave each man one, | 
| and with good wishes sent them on their way. | 
| Mrs. Sproat soon after came in, and asked | 
Ebenezer what he had done with the money for | 
the soldiers’ dinner. 

In apparent amazement he exclaimed, ‘Money! | 
Did I not ask you what it was worth to pick those | 
bones, and you said a shilling? I thought it little | 
enough, for the bones were pretty bare; and I | 
handed the men the money from the till, and they 
are gone.” | 

Mrs. Sproat could not find heart to reprove | 
her favorite son for this misinterpretation of her | 
words, and then she, too, loved a joke; and so, | 
after an instant’s glum look, she laughed and said | 
it was all right. | 


CHINESE THRIFT. | 
No race of men can surpass the Chinese in | 
habits of industry and thrift, says D. Z. Sheffield 
in the Atiantic. With the introduction of Western | 
civilization the vast resources of the country will | 
be developed, the products of the soil and manu- | 
facture will indefinitely increase, and | 
and international trade will be multiplied in its | 
| proportions. Now, in all this material regenera- 
| tion of China the natives will take part. 


| Nota dollar will be gathered from the soil, from | 
| trade, from mines, from manufactories, without | 
his we | a due proportion as a reward for his | 
| share in the enterprise. He will patiently and 
| ae work for a master for half a generation, | 
and in the second half he will appear as his own 
master, at the head of a thriving business. 
hus, in the industries of the future, wherever 
| there is work to be done, there will be found 
Chinese ready to “sell strength,” as working for 
| hire is called in China; and they will sell more 
= for the money than will men of any other 
| nation. 

Again, one dollar in the hands of a Chinese 
répresents far greater purchasing power than it 
does in the hands of a European. In China one 
dollar will purchase fifteen hundred pieces of 

cash composed of copper and zinc. These, with 
| a hole in the centre and strung on a cord, weigh 
| seven pounds. A servant or common laborer in 

Peking is glad to give ten days of labor, and a 

carpenter or mason six days, to secure this amount 

of cash, which will give a comfortable support to 
| an average family. 
| Three dollars a month, or thirty-six dollars a 

year, cover the living income of a Chinese famil 
| of the working class. In short, the Chinese will 
| survive and prosper under conditions of life 
which would discourage and finally overcome the | 





| 
| European. 


NOT PIETY, BUT PORK. 


The following bit of non-conformist humor is 
taken from “The Farringdons,” an English 
romance. The speakers are Mrs. Bateson and 
Mrs. Hankey, worthy wives, but not altogether 
above feeling a certain pleasure in showing up 
the ways of husbands. 


“They’ve no sense, men haven’t,” said Mrs. 
Hankey, “that’s what’s the matter with them.” 

“You never spoke a truer word, Mrs. Hankey,” 
replied Mrs. Bateson. ‘‘The very best of them don’t 
properly know the difference between their souls 
|} and their stomachs, and they fancy they are | 
a-wrestling with their doubts when really it is 
their dinners that are a-wrestling with them. 

“Now take Bateson hisself,” continued Mrs. 
Bateson. “A kinder husband or better Methodist 
never drew breath, yet so sure as he touches a 
bit of pork, he begins to worry hisself about the 
doctrine of election till there’s no living with him. 
And then he’ll sit in the front parlor and engage 
in prayer for hours at a time till I says to him: 

“* Bateson,’ says 1, ‘I’d be ashamed to go 
troubling the Lord with a prayer, when a pinch 


o’ carbonate o’ soda would set things straight 
again.’” 


THE SENATOR’S REASON. 


According to the Washington correspondent of 
| the Chicago Record, there is a man in the Senate 
| who can write equally well with both hands. 
| Sometimes he uses one and sometimes the other. 
| One of his colleagues, after watching him awhile 
| one day, said: 

“Senator, I did not know that you were ambi- | 
| dextrous.” | 
| “Yes,” retorted the senator, “I have to be in 
order to keep the run of this Senate.” 








| 
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IDEALIZATION. 

Ellen longed to see a pig killed. An older person 
suggested that such a desire on the part of a little 
girl was neither womanly nor nice. 

“Yes, I know,” said Ellen, apologetically, ‘‘but 


| mightn’t we pretend that it was the execution of 
| Mary Queen of Scots?” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


How Expensive are unsightly, unsound and aching ——— 
teeth! Rubifoam is % cents a bottle. You cannot have | 
both — it’s your choice. (Ade. i 
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Music in all its branches. Elocution, Languages, 
English Literature, Drawing, Painting, Physical Cul- 
. ture, Dancing, ete. 
centuries. For some time no one spoke. At specialists. 
Scholarships. Sond fer new Catal: 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


DUDLEY BUCK, EXAMINER. 


Faculty, twenty-two distinguished 
Jnsurpassed advantages. Five Free 


ue. 
BEECH WOOD, Director. 
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Better 
Baking 
Never 
Known 


Cook or baker never produced 
a more toothsome bit than 


Building erected and occupied by The 
International Correspondence Schools. 


Support Yourself While 
Learning a Profession. 


We can qualify you in a few months to main- 
tain yourself while learning to be a 


Mechanical Engineer, 
Electrician, 
Architect. 


If you are now employed, you need not lose 


Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer. Its 
oe, eee eS profession sts godesiary. ew 


the nicest possible sweet for Write for our new circular, “\ Support Yourself 
any-time eating or to serve While Learning a I rofeasen.’ coms ers 
ps ‘ International Corresp 
with any beverage or ices. Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000, 
lis wholesomencss makes it Box 832, SCRANTON, PA. 
200,000 students and graduates in_ Mechanical, 
the safest of all forms of cakes Electrical, Steam, Civil and Mining Engineering 
e e rehitecture; Drawing anc esigning ; Chemis- 
to give the children. Its fresh- try 5 ee ctegraphy ; 2 Telephony ; Stenograph ; 
2 . ae ookkeeping; English Branches. Send for cir- 
ness is insured at all times—in cular, stating subject in which interested. 
all weathers— by the patent 
package, which is identical 
with the famous Uneeda 
Biscuit package. 
















































CYC Li ST Be sure your Bicycle 

is fitted with the 
original, the genuine One-Piece Fauber 
Hanger. 500,000 in use. Beware of 
infringements,“cheap’’ imitations,“cop- 
ies” and “steals,” with a worthless 
guarantee, and for which you cannot 
get needed repairs; manufactured 
without brains, originality, expe- 
rience or proper facilities an 
of poorest material, they are 
at best crude substitutes. 
The Hanger ts the Heart 
of your Bicycle and should 

be perfect. 

Salesman may 

say to you, “This is 
as 00d | as the 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


auber.” — 
Cycitsts with 
é. ertence 
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meats perfect 
in quality. All hams and bacon bear- 
ing the name of Swift are so branded. 


is stamped only upon 


Swift’s Premium Hams— Finest quality produced. 


Exceptional in flavor and always delicious. 


Swift’s Premium Bacon— Has just the right degree 


of appetizing quality so essential in bacon. 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard—America’s standard. Its 
invariable purity can always be depended upon. 


Swift and Company 


Kansas City. Omaha St. Louis St. Joseph 
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SMOLDERING fire at the prairie’s edge, 
Where the rover of Romany brewed his tea; 
A trail that winds through the tindery sedge, 
And the close dusk glooming heavily ; 
This—and the sunless heavens a-blur— 
With the dead day low in the juniper. 


Yet, sometimes, out of a dead day’s urn, 
Like a lava-burst from a cone of snow, 

Leap forth, and riot, and run, and burn 
The torrent-fires of the afterglow! 

Ah, fierce the vengeance, the fury strong, 

Of the feud or the fire that smolders long! 


A wind goes by as a courier goes. 
“Asleep?” Itcalls. And the ashen crypt 
Stirs with a demon’s waking throes, 

A beautiful demon, scarlet-lipped, 
With scintillant eyes, and fervid breath, 
And a hunger fierce as the lust of Death! 


“Ay, was Lasleep! But my dreams were sweet. 
I rode at the head of a cavaleade— 
The barbs of the Arab are not so fleet, 
With the earth appalled, and the heaven afraid. 
As we rode down the dark like a hundred suns! 
With the glare that blinds, and the roar that stuns! 


“Asleep—as the coiléd python sleeps! 

The sleep of the crouching beast of prey: 
That velvet-shod thro’ the darkness creeps, 

Its talons sheathed till the time to slay! 
Good morrow, friend! Ere the hills you make, 
My good red coursers shall overtake!” 

* * * * 
O great, gray prairie! O slumbering town! 

O wee brown cot like a ground-bird’s nest! 
Has day turned back from her going down 

In an awful sunrise up from the west? 

The flame-steeds leap o’er the crumbling grass, 
The dream of the demon has come to pass! 


~~ 
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Too Late. 


OT long ago a young man of twenty 
was arraigned in one of the 
Boston district courts for 
assault with intent to kill. 
The case as reported was 
so peculiar that the writer 
took occasion to look into 
it with care. The prelimi- 
nary history of the boy 
is interesting, because it 
indicates a dangerous road 
down which any hot- 
blooded youth is liable to 
make a swift descent. 

a Charles, as we will call 
oP him, belonged to a respect- 
able family, but from very early years he showed 
a fiery temper, and his parents were too busy or 
too thoughtless to correct and restrain it. The 
habit of giving way to anger grew upon him, and 
he became quite uncontrollable. At times no 
one dared to oppose him, and the youth, who 
was generally pleasant and good-natured, became 
the periodic tyrant of the household. 

At one time he beat his little brother into 
insensibility, and might have killed him, had he 
not been forcibly restrained. The apology made 
for him at home was, “It’s Charles’s infirmity. 
He can’t help it.” 

When his father died the young man began to 
earn his living, and contribute to the support of 
his mother and uncle, who lived in the same 
house. Before long he lost his place, owing to 
an outburst of temper, which his employer would 
not excuse. He found out in other ways that 
people outside his own family were not disposed 
to treat his “infirmity” with much indulgence, 
but the lesson apparently did him no good. 

Early one morning Charles went to his uncle 
and demanded two bank-books that he knew 
were in his uncle’s possession. Receiving a 
refusal, he flew into one of his fits of rage. 
Beside himself, and probably not clearly knowing 
what he did, he seized a cane and struck his 
uncle several blows, till the old man sank to the 
floor. In an instant, terrified at his own violence, 
the youth came to his senses; but it was too late. 

People expressed surprise when he was ar- 
rested, as he was considered generally a well- 
behaved boy. The newspapers said: “He bears 
an excellent reputation, and is quiet in manner.” 
Too long neglect of self-government was the only 
explanation of his crime. When asked why he 
did it, he replied: “I just got mad.” 

On last Christmas day a boy of nineteen got 
into a quarrel with his father at the table. The 
father, it is true, was drunk and abusive; but 
the boy, who ought to have controlled himself, 
became transported with rage, and snatching up 
a knife, stabbed his father fatally. He was tried 
for manslaughter, and the jury failed to convict 
him, but he will carry with him to the day of his 
death the consciousness that he is a parricide. 
He gave loose rein to an ungoverned temper, and 
when the bounds of filial sensibility and of law 
and order were overstepped, it was too late. 

“Anger is a short madness,” but it is also 
swift mischief; and a mad moment may ruin a 
lifetime. Unless early checked, a fiery temper 
becomes one’s master. Its best antidote is the 











THE YOUTH'’S 


study of the Great Example—a timely cultivation 
of self-control under divine aid. ‘‘He that is 
slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 


| 
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Cleaning Up. 


OMEN have always been famous for 
W house-cleaning; now we have one who 

has become renowned for street-clean- | 
ing. What the majority of her sisters do for their 
homes, Mrs. Paul is doing for the streets of 
Chicago. She has official charge of the down- 
town streets in the city’s first ward, and they are 
cleaned and paved under her direction. ‘“All- 
nighters” in that part of Chicago have become 
accustomed to the sight of the stout, cheerful 
woman driving about the streets in a top buggy 
drawn by a patient, ambling horse. 


The outfit is seen only at night. The horse never 
breaks into a trot, and the driver never hurries 
by 4 simply keep going all the time. The 
woman driver has a shrewd and kindly face, with 
a pleasant gleam in her eye. Policemen exercise 
a sort of fatherly care over the outfit. They watch 
it from crossing to crossing, and grow uneasy if it 
fails to appear at the proper time. | 

Zeal for the welfare of the men, women and 
children of the city first drew Mrs. Paul to her 
somewhat unusual sphere of labor. <A few years 
ago, she lost her husband and only child, their 
deaths being caused, as she believes, by the 
unsanitary condition of the streets. Since then, 
having means at her command, she has made a 
special study of sanitation, street-paving and 
kindred subjects. For two years she gave her | 
services free of charge to this department of | 
work in Chicago. Her energy and ability bein 
recognized, she was made superintendent o 
down-town streets. 

The office is no sinecure. At seven o’clock 
every evening Mrs. Paul sets out from her hotel 
for street inspection and cleaning are carrie 
on between seven in the evening and six he 
morning. Driving over to her little office in the 
city yard, Mrs. Paul calls the roll of workmen. 
About seventy-five laborers are employed, and 
they crowd about the desk-railing, ¢ ng one 
another like a lot of schoolboys. 

The laborers are for the most part Italians. To 
them Mrs. Paul is “de boss,” or “Meester Paula.” 
She is “boss” in fact as well as in name, and the 
big fellows know it. They know, too, that no 
other woman occupies the place that their boss 
does, and they take an innocent pride in the fact. 
Yet, says a writer in Harper’s Bazar, they are a 
little in doubt as to whether it is all gain to work 
under a woman. 

“She no cuss, but she make work all the time,” 
they say. 
After roll-call, sweepers, cartmen and street- 

avers scatter over the ward and begin work. 

rs. Paul knows the streets as a housekeeper 
knows the rooms of her house. She now begins 
her all-night drive, and not a foot of street escapes 
her notice. About seven in the morning she drives 
back to her hotel, ‘just in time,’ she says, laugh- 
ingly, “to see the grocers’ clerks sweeping refuse 
slyly into the streets.” 
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A Wild-Beast Farm. 


HE close of the Spanish War left the way 
open for the carrying out of a farming 
scheme that is somewhat novel in design. 
Its object is to raise wild animals in captivity, so 
that circus managers may not have to scour 
foreign lands to procure them. Wild animals in 
tropical countries are fast decreasing in number, 
and it is feared that hunting and the increase of 
population will soon exterminate them. The idea 
is to provide a regular farm for the raising of 
animals that hitherto have been procured only 
from hunters. 


More than two years ago a thousand acres of 
land were purchased in southern Florida for the 
carrying out of the scheme, but the whole country 
round about was roused to indignation at the 
thought that ferocious wild beasts were to be 
turned loose in the neighborhood. The scheme 
was consequently abandoned, so far as that loca- 
tion was concerned, but negotiations were entered 
into for the purchase of several small islands 
not far from the Florida coast. 

The war with Spain delayed the completion of 
the purchase, but eventually three islands of about 
six thousand acres each were secured. They | 
are said to be ideally located for animal farms. | 
There is no fear of the beasts crossing over to the 
mainland, and the islands are far enough apart 
to deter the inhabitants of any one island from 
ny Be unwelcome visit to another. It will 

us easy to divide the animals into three 
classes according to their ability to get gloes 
es and to give each class an island to itself. 

t is said that when the scheme is perfected the 
farms will be as homelike as it is possible to make 
them, and that experts will be in charge of each. 
The animals will be brought from Asia, Africa 
es South America, and turned loose in their new 
jomes, 

Portions of the islands are wooded, and in some 
there is thick undergrowth that will make a fair 
imitation of a jungle. An animal hospital is part 
of the scheme. Already — are being 
fitted out to search for the animals. 





Prince, Fireman and Engineer. 


HE son of a wealthy manufacturer of wool- 
T lens refused to begin where his father left 

off. That he might fit himself to manage 
the business, he began in the sorting-room, whose 
dirty work made him an expert iudge of the grades 
of wool. From room to room he passed, until he 
sat down in the superintendent’s chair, with a 
practical knowledge of all the details of the 
complicated business. 


Leslie’s Weekly informs us of a Russian prince 
who also began at the bottom of the ladder, and 
after being locomotive fireman, engineer, machinist 
and superintendent of rolling-stock, rose to the 

— of Russian Minister of Public Works and 

ways. 

Prince Khilkoff comes of an old Russian family, 
and while visiting the United States was greathy 
impressed by our institutions. On his return home 
he found his fortune impaired by the emancipation 
of the serfs, and determined to cross the Atlantic 
again in search of the reial denied 
him in Russia. 

He first secured work as a fireman on the Erie 
Railway, and rose to be assistant engineer. Hear- 
ing of the d d for | tive hands in South 
America, he went to Peru, where he was promoted 
from the position of assistant engineer that of 
chief engineer, and finally to that of superintendent 
of rolling-stock. 

From Peru he went to Liverpool, where for a 
year he worked as an ordinary mechanic in a 
ocomotive machine-shop. The motive of this 
latter change was not so much the bettering of his 








COMPANION. 


finances as the learning about all parts of railway 
mechanics. 

Meanwhile his Russian friends had not lost 
interest in him, and that interest was oy 
by the story of his brave fight against adversity. 

hen he returned to his native land, —— 
with a practical knowledge of railways, he was 
almost immediately appointed superintendent of 
the Kief-Kursk system, a position which he filled 
with such distinction that he was transferred to 
the more rtant Moscow-Ryazan line. 

Prince Khilkoff’s as service to his country, 
however, has consisted in constructing a short 
railway from Michaelovsk on the Caspian to 
Kizil-Arvat, a station of the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
way. Since then his services in Bulgaria and in 
the Russian provinces in Asia have been valuable. 





M I the only child awake 
Beneath thy midnight beams? 
If so, for gentle slumber’s sake, 
The brighter be their dreams! 


But shouldst thou, travelling the deep, 
The silent angel see 

That puts the little ones to sleep, 
Bright star, remember me! 
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‘“‘«Come Away from Heah.”’ 
GATHERING of the veterans of both 
A armies— Union and Confederate —a few 
years ago brought out many amusing 
stories of army life. One, reported in the Chicago 
Times- Herald, and told by Mayor Pelham of 
Atlanta, illustrates the devotion of the negro 
body-servant to his Southern master. 


“There were four of us boys,” the major said, 
“and we left home together to save the confeder- 
acy. Our mother the proper things, as she 
thought, packed for us, and also sent along a 
fai 1 old negro, who had been prominent in our 
bringing up, to take care of us in the army and 
‘wait on’ us. The last words she said to him at 
the te were: 

“*Now take good care of my boys, Tom,’ and 
Tom was as certain that he would be successful 
in carrying out her repeated injunctions as he ever 
had been in former years that he would bring us 
home safe from a possum hunt. 

“Dona you nevah be oneasy ’bout dat, Mis’ 
Sue. I gwineter bring dese heah youngsters back 
safe en soun’, en dey gwineter have de best dey 
is in de lan’.’ 

“Much sooner than we expected, we got into 
battle, and it was a decidedly sharp affair. 

“After the brush was over, up came old Tom 
ashy but determined. His clothing was torn, and 
he was loaded down with our belongings. Nearly 
breathless with fright, fatigue and indignation, he 
exclaimed: 

“ ‘Looker heah, Marse Peter, I want you to come 
right away from heah wid me! I done promise yo’ 
ma dat I sp ge tek good keer er you-all boys. 
But how is I ineter do it ’mongst all dis = 
foolishness? m Yanks—eva one er ’em—ben 
shootin’ aoun’ heah en right straight at you-all, 
till hit’s jes’ pintedly monst’ous! En how I gwineter 

keer er you-all? I gwineter tek you right 
straight home! Dat what L is.’ 

“IT told the old man he was foolish; that we 
ecouldn’t go home. We had come out to fight, and 
must stay. But all my explanation and remon- 
strance was lost on him. He persisted that he 
would bundle us out of that, anyhow. 

“*You stan’ right whar you is till 1 git de 
yuthers. I know whar Marse Charles is, en I 
gwineter fine Marse Bob en Joe, and you gwine 
right back to yo’ ma, kase I done promise her, en 
dis ain’ no place to tek keer er a pasel er chillun. 
Stan’ whar you is now.’ 

“T finally gave the old fellow to understand that 
I wouldn’ go with him, and he declared he was 
going home to tell mother. 

“ *T’se gwineter tell your ma,’ he said, ‘dat yowis 
turned right ergin me, en woan’ mine a word I says 
en I boun’ you she gwineter sen’ atter you an 
fotch you back outen dis foolishin’ an’ scrim- 
magin’.’ 

“At that moment a sharp fire came rattling from 
the left front, and old Tom struck off toward the 
right rear, screaming as he went: 

**I’se gwineter tell you chilluns’ ma ’bout how 
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Too Soon Revived. 


N the early days of Illinois life an old settler, 
named Jones, determined one morning that 
the family must have some venison. The rest 

of the story is thus told by his son, in “Forty Years 
of Adventure :” 


He started on a little pony-built horse for a 
brush-patch about a mile away, a favorite resort 
for deer at that season. He di ted, fastened 
his horse, and walked softly through the tall grass 
outside the brush. There, to his surprise, he 
found, lying in the herbage, a buck with an 
enormous set of antlers. 

In an instant the old-fashioned squirrel rifle was 
brought to his shoulder, and the flint fell with a 
crash; but the piece did not go off, nor did the 
buck move. He was either trying to “play pos- 
sum” or he was asleep. 

The hunter poured some powder into the pan, 
took aim again and fired. The old flint-loc 
responded now, but still the animal lay motion- 
less. Mr. Jones walked up and kicked him, with 
no effect. Then he found that the ball had struck 
the animal in the neck, and as he had, by chance, 
no ia, he could not take the extra pre- 
caution of dispatching him over again. 

So he tied a knot in his horse’s bushy tail, 
fastened one end of the rope halter about the 
buck’s horns, and the other around the knot in 
the tail. Then he mounted, and trotted briskly 
away, drogeing the deer. 

Suddenly, when about half the distance was 
accomplished, he looked back and saw, to his 
horror, that the deer was attempting se; but 
as often as he got on his feet the horse would jerk 
him down again. Apparently the ball had onl 

azed the cervical vertebra, and the muscles h 

een temporarily paralyzed. 

The friction caused by dragging the animal 
over the rough ground had partially restored his 
circulation, and he was rapidly getting into his 
normal state. 

The hunter began to Png | up, and his fright- 
ened horse flew over the trail with the double 
burden. It was impossible to slacken speed for a 
moment, as the deer was —, gaining creme? 
and if he had an instant’s chance, would probably 
pone pb oa huge antlers about, impaling both horse 
and rider. 

Meanwhile the wife, getting breakfast at home, 
saw her husband approaching at a terrible pace. 
She heard his voice ring through the opening, 
githough he was still a . + of a mile away: 
“The butcher - knife! e butcher-knife! The 
deer’s alive!” 

As he came nearer, he cried again: 

“The axe! The axe! The deer’s alive!” 

Mrs. Jones snatched the great knife from its 











“And I never saw him again until the war was 
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accustomed place, and reached the gate just as 
the pony arrived there, dashing against the 
fence in his excitement. The hunter seized the 
knife in Sry A but the pace of the horse had 
slackened a little, and the deer was on his feet. 
Close by stood a heavy farm-wagon loaded with 
wood, and round this Mr. Jones whipped the pony, 
and in doing it jerked one of the deer’s horns in 
the hind wheel, and threw the animal on his side. 
In an instant the wife, a heavy woman, was upon 
the animal, and held him down while her husband 
jumped off the pony, came round and cut his throat. 
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London Fog. 


LONDON fog brings out hundreds of thieves, 
A but it also brings out men who are wanted 
by the police. A detective told a repre- 
sentative of the press about two curious instances 
of thieves being caught in this way. 


We had been on the lookout for weeks for an 
American swindler who had stolen bonds in his 
possession. The inspector who had the warrant 
at last declared that the man must have got out 
of the country; but one densely foggy night the 
inspector happened to be in a quiet street not far 
from Bedford Square, when a stranger, against 
whom he en | ran, said: 

“Can you tell me precisely where I am? I’ve 
got mixed up, somehow.” 

“Follow me and [’ll show you,” said the officer, 
and he did show him—to the police station ; for the 
man was the very one he been looking for. 

In another case a sergeant, in one of the thickest 
fogs ever known, polite helped a lady in distress 
near the Kenington road. The lady couldn’t even 
recognize her own house among several all alike, 
and the sergeant, on her behalf, knocked at a door 
and was answered by a man. 

The lady did not live there—but an hour or two 
afterward I arrested the man who had coine to the 
door. He was a German baker, the head of a large 
firm, and we had been seeking him for months. 

A well-dressed —— in a southeastern 
suburb, was helped in a fearful fog by a poor man 
who, eventually, with his charge, took temporary 
shelter at a ice station. 

The gentleman explained that he had just 
arrived from Canada, where he had been for thirty 
zeone, and that he was now looking in this, to 

im, strange locality for a brother. Explanations 
followed, and the man who had helped him turned 
out to be the brother for whom he was looking. 
I heard the story from the sergeant, who was 
present when the examination took place. 
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Ham and Chicken. 
Mm of us are acquainted with the time- 





honored anecdote of the minister whose 

buckwheat cakes a bounteous parish- 
ioner flooded with molasses, till he ventured to 
protest. “Oh no,” she answered, generously 
continuing to pour, “there can’t be too much 
molasses for the minister!” 


The wife of a good Boston deacon (he was the 
founder of The Youth’s Companion) was more 
considerate. She was a notable hostess, whose 
guest-room, the “Prophet’s Chamber,” had been 
occupied by many famous cler, en. 

There was nothing she delighted in more than 
ayy petting these good men, who were supposed 

be intent on spiritual matters to take much 
earthly care of themselves. She tended them, she 
mended them, she gave them presents if they were 
poor, she knitted comforters for them if they were 
consumptive, she administered honey-syru +f they 
were hoarse, she scolded and dried them if they got 
their feet wet or forgot their umbrellas. She gave 
them such dinners! 

But she learned that some things can be too 
good for the minister. It occurred to her once, 
shortly before dinner, to ask a distinguished divine 
if there were any gees! dish he fancied. 

“Oh no, Sister Willis,” was the genial but dis- 
concerting reply. mp J ill do for me— 
anything but ham and chicken. I have been 
travelling for the last week, and every family I 
have dined with has given me ham and chicken! 
Anything else would be acceptable—anything’ 
1 am not particular.” 

Poor Sister Willis! Ham and chicken were the 
chief dishes of the oun dinner. A messenger 
was hastily dispatched for beefsteak, and the 
guest never knew of his narrow escape from one 
more meal of the loathed delicacies. 


* 
> 





A Message to Kruger. 


; & employ a district messenger-boy in the 
large cities costs thirty cents an hour and 
the boy’s expenses. A sixteen-year-old 

Brooklyn lad named Smith sailed from New York 

in March bound on the longest, and therefore the 

most costly, journey that a district messenger 
ever undertook. 


When he arrives in New York again the charge 
for his services will be several hundred dollars, 
and that sum does not include travelling expenses. 

Smith went to Pretoria, South Africa, to convey 
to President Kruger a message of sympatliy, 
signed by more than twenty thousand Philade!- 
phia, New York and Boston schoolboys. 

“But suppose you get to Pretoria and find that 
Oom Paul has been sent to St. Helena?” asked the 
fi gene of the district telegraph company. 


hat will you do?” . 
“Take the message to St. Helena,” said Smith. 
In fact, the boy delivered his message to Presi- 

dent Kruger at Pretoria on May 29th. Tears are 
said to have stood in the old man’s eyes as he 
received it. ; 
Smith made what the telegraphic dispatch calis 
“% manly little speech,” to which Kruger replied 
in fitting terms, thanking the “Liberty Lads” for 
the sympathy they had shown. Then he shook 
hands with Smith in a fatherly manner, wishing 
him a safe return. : ; 
Several Americans, including United States 
Consul Hay, were present at the interview. 


> 
> 





Indian Compositions. 


EW “composition” stories are furnished by 

N two young Indians, whose efforts in this 

difficult line are reported by the Souther 
Workman. 


The subject assigned to the first boy was the 
life of General on"! Referring to th 

neral’s boyhood among the idolatrous, ances 

r-worshipping natives of the Hawaiian Islands, 
he wrote as follows: : 

“The people of the Sandwich Islands worshipped 
the idols of their aunts’ sisters.” 

The second boy, a member of the same class, 
writing upon a different phase of the same subject. 
ot the city of Washington confused with the man 
or whom the city was named. Referring to the 
retirement of General Armstrong from the servic 
after the war, he said: : ea 

“When General Armstrong finished the war, li 
wrote to Washington and asked him if there was 
anything more he could do for him.” 
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WY: OU’VE heard o’er and 
es Descriptions galore 


A tale of his youth, 
A hitherto unwritten story. 


When George was a boy, 


It was his great joy 


To save up the pennies he got 


In order to buy 
On Fourth of July 
Some firecrackers, powder and 


Now of course, as you know, 


This was long, long ago, 


But we were a lusty young nation; <a 
And the Fourth of July 
Wasn't let to go by 

Without a good big celebration. 








“HADN’T A CENT 
IN HIS POCKET.” 











Of General Washington’s glory; 
But I'll tell you, forsooth, 


One day, we are told, 
When about eight years old, 
George hadn’t a cent in his pocket; 
The holiday came, 
And to his great shame 
He couldn’t buy pinwheel or rocket. 


Bit sudidily he ide. 
Bethought, with a tree 
A fire he could make and be merry; 
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George said, 


“| THINK YOU’LL 
BE PRESIDENT 
yet!” 








He soon chopped one down, 
"Twas the pride of the town, 
His kind father’s favorite cherry! _ 4 


. A bonfire he made ap 
To greet the parade 

On the night of the Fourth of July; 
When his father said, “Son! 
Oh, what have you done?” 


“TI cannot tell a lie. oles , 
“T chopped down your 
tree, 
Because,—daddy, you see, 
No fireworks at all could 
I get.” 
His kind father smiled, 
And said, “ My dear child, 
I think you'll be Presi- 
dent yet!” 


Now this tale may be true, 
But between me and you, 
They didn’t keep Fourth 
of July 
When George was a 
youth. 
If he vouched for its truth 
I fear he was telling a 
lie. 


CAROLYN WELLS. 











# THE BEST OF IT. # 




















HE grand procession marched all a-row 
Through the town in brave array, 
But somebody else enjoyed the show 
A thousand times more than they. 


On his gallant steed rode the captain bold, 
A splendid sight to see, 

But somebody else, if the truth were told, 
Had a prouder Fourth than he. 


And the band, too, all the afternoon 
Discoursed its music sweet, 

3ut somebody’s feet played a merrier tune 
As they followed it down the street. 


And the brightest thing that glorious day 
Was a dear little freckled face 

That peeped from under the curls astray 
And the torn hat’s jaunty grace. 


For when we measure delight and joy, 
This rule is the surest one: 

That the very tiniest little boy 
Holds the largest share of fun. 


ZOETH HOWLAND. 





HE CROSSPATCH MAN’S 
FOURTH O’ JULY. 


; The Crosspatch Man was sick again, and this 
time it must be pretty bad, for all the morning 
Meredith had been watching the servants spread 
Straw before the house and muffle the big, shiny 
door-bell. 
_ “Poor man!’? mamma said, pityingly. “He 
is sick so often !’? 

“But he’s a Crosspatch Man!’ muttered 
Meredith, stiffly. Then he repented and looked 


| a-scowling and a-fuming, when they marched 
| past his window! 
“But Fourth of July will be a terrible day to 
him — poor man!’’ went on mamma’s gentle 
| voice. That made Meredith start a little. He 
|had been thinking about Fourth o’ July, too. 
| (Did he think of much of anything else nowa- 
| days?) He had been going over in his mind all 
| the glorious programme of the day. For the 
| Rudd Street Second was going to celebrate in a 
worthy manner. They were going to even outdo 
themselves this year—and hadn’t they had the 
proud honor of being the noisiest street in the 
city for two Fourth o’ Julys a-running? Let 
‘em just wait till they heard this Fourth o’ 
July! 
It was three days off. That would give the 
Crosspatch Man time to have the straw taken 
| up and the bell unmuffled, for his worst “times’’ 
| never lasted more than two or three days. 
| “Then he’ll have to cotton up his ears,” mused 
Meredith, philosophically, watching the big 
| foreign servant that wore a turban go back and 
forth past the Crosspatch Man’s window. The 
house Meredith lived in and the Crosspatch 
Man’s house were quite close together, so it was 
easy to watch things. 
Unfortunately for an invalid with the terrible 
affliction called “nerves,” Rudd Street was a 
regular nest of boys. There were boys every- 
where on it. You ran against boys when you 
went east, and boys ran against you when you 
went west. Boys sprang up in the most unex- 
pected places. The houses seemed to be running 
over with boys. And really, there was at least 
|one boy—and on an average two or three—in 
| every house on Meredith’s side, except in the 
| Crosspatch Man’s house. Oh dear me, no, there 
weren’t any boys there! 
On the other side of the street you had to skip 
| the “‘middlest”’ house and Miss Quilhot and Miss 





couldn’t help hearing, it was so quiet in the 
street. Perhaps it was the “lull before the storm.” | 

“The sahib cannot bear it,’’ a gentle, soothing | 
voice was saying, but Meredith recognized the 
indignation mixed with the pity in it. “The 
sahib will be again sick.”’ 

Then came Meredith’s astonishment, for the 
Crosspatch Man’s voice was gnswering, and it 
was quite calm and gentle; and it said: 

“Of course I shall be sick again, Hari! I’ve 
made all my plans to perish. But what can you 
expect? The little chaps must have their Fourth 
o’ July. I was a littleehap myself—once. Shut 
the window, Hari. There’s a suspicion of a 
draught.’’ 

Meredith stood still in sheer amazement, and 
watched the turban-man close the window. He 
was a little chap himself once, the Crosspatch Man 
was! And how kind his voice had sounded— 
not a bit crosspatchy! Then Meredith remem- 
bered how weary and full of pain it had sounded, 
too. It made him sorry for the Crosspatch Man, 
sorrier than he had ever been before. 

*He’s a-dreadin’ it like sixty. He’s ’spectin’ 
to perish,” Meredith said aloud. “It’s goin’ to 
make him sick of course—that’s what he said 
to the turban-man. An’ he was a little chap 
once, an’ his voice was kind an’ tired out.’’ 

Then Meredith went home and perched him- 
self up on the banister post in the hall, to think. 
That was where he always thought things—big 
things, you know. This was, oh my, such a 
big thing! 

“I’m cap’n,” mused Meredith, knitting his 
little fair brows. “I can say, ‘Go, an’ thou 
ghost,’ like the man in the Bible; but they’ll be 
dreadful dis’pointed, the Rudd Street Seconds 
will be. Still—well, he’s sick an’ he had a kind 
| spot in his voice, an’ he used to be a little chap, 
too, so of course he used to bang things an’ 
|make noises. I don’t think he sounded much 





a8 shamefaced as a very little boy with a very | Eromathea’s—oh yes, and the minister’s house, | like a Crosspatch Man.”’ 


round, dimpled face could look. “I’m sorry he’s | of course. Miss Quilhot and Miss Eromathea | 


In a little while, after a little more tough 


ve-ry sick,” he said, slowly. “I s’pose it hurts | were old maids, and the minister—oh no, he | thinking, Meredith slipped down and out of the | 


even Crosspatch Men.” 

_ Mamma did not notice. She was having her 
little noon “gossip’’ with papa, and they were 
still talking about their invalid neighbor. 


| wasn’t an old maid, but you couldn’t expect him 

to have boys in the house, for how could he ever 
write his sermons ? 

So it was, as I said, an unfortunate street to 


| door, up the street. He got together the Rudd | 
Street Seconds and made a little speech, as a/| 
| captain may, to his men. 
The next day the city and all America cele- 


“It isn’t quite so bad as it seems, you know,” | have “nerves” on. And the Crosspatch Man| brated Fourth o’ July, and Rudd Street was 


eg was saying. “He always has the straw 
laid down and things muffled when he has one of 


| had so many! 
| The three days in between soon went away, 


| famous again, but this time for being the very 
quietest street in all the city! There were just 


his worst nervous attacks. It doesn’t mean all | and it was the night—the very night—before it! | as many boys in it, too, as ever. 


that it does in most cases. He is terribly afflicted 
by noise at almost any time.’’ 

“Noise! I should think so!” ‘That was from 
Meredith, who pricked up his ears at the word. 


There were only a few hours more, for of 
course you didn’t have to wait till the sun rose 
| on Fourth of July. 

| Meredith had drilled the Rudd Street Second 


The Crosspatch Man’s white, nervous face | 
| smoothed and calmed as the day wore on, and at | 
| last it actually smiled in a gentle way, as if he | 

was thinking about something pleasant. 


Didn't he know how the Crosspatch Man felt | for the last time, and dispersed his men. He| And the captain of the Rudd Street Second 


am & noise? Didn’t he belong to the Rudd 
Street Second? Wasn’t he captain? And oh, 


i= on his way home to supper. Going by 


the Crosspatch Man’s house, he heard voices 


my, the times he’d seen the Crosspatch Man | distinctly issuing from an open window. He} 


and his brave men, drilling and popping and 
| banging in a distant street, were happy, too. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DonneLL. | 
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1, 
FARM PRODUCTS. 


Queer things on a farm are grown, 
Some are planted, others sown. 

A sot; a thew; eel cry; no is no; crumb cues; 
a sick throe ; sop to eat; ten ills; sad heirs; a cue 
for wills; rig Eve span; pin rust; a grin; tub we 
hack; steam too; chaps in; a beryl; shop; apes; 
a sugar sap; Western loam. 


2. 
CHARADE. 
I. 
My total’s wife was furious; 
She could not keep her anger first; 
His time on things most curious 
He spent, and so her anger burst; 
Her wrath full second found on him, 
Her words were fierce, her looks were grim; 
My third, how shall I ever tell it? 
It takes two letters small to spell it. 


II. 
My first is as round as an apple or ball; 
My second is surely yourself; 
My third you can easily find in your hall; 
fy whole is the source of much pelf. 


3. 
HOMONYM. 


I live and thrive by the sedgy pool, 
Where the shadows quiver 

Thro’ the leaves; beside the cool, 
ae rippling river. 

Again, when busy people meet 

n crowded, jostling throng; 

Hurrying on the crowded street, 

There also I belong. 





Conundrums. 


What children know that certain vegetables 
can converse? Those who have heard “Jack and 
the Beans-talk.” 

Why is a slight bend of the head in greeting 
considered queer? Because it’s a nod (an odd) 
salutation. 

How does an apothecary differ from a bar- 
tender? One makes drams with scruples, the 
other without any. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Stake, Kate’s, takes, Keats’, steak, skate. 

2. A, as, sea, sear, seare, cranes, Saracen, 
eanaster, sacrament, Sacramento, macerations, 
reclamations. 

8. Lowers, slower, rowels; medical, declaim, 


} « 
| claimed, decimal. 


4. 1. Miss, fit—misfit. 2. Typewriter. 3. Neck, 
row, man, sir—necromancer. 
5. COAT 
OGRE 
ARTS 
TEST 
6. Campbell, Crabbe, Crane, Fox, Hare, Lamb, 
Bulfinch, Hogg. 
7. Spring. 
8. 1. Venice. 2. Boston. 3. Rome. 4. Paris. 


|5. Toronto. 6. Omaha. 7. Aberdeen. 8 Warsaw. 


9. Milan. 10. Lima. 
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Ul TS 
C URR E NT-E VEN’ 

Tue CRISIS IN CHINA has become more 
threatening. The “Boxer” movement, which 
can hardly be called a rebellion, since it is evident 
that it has the sympathy of the government, is 
spreading from north China to other parts of 
the empire. Peking has been 
cut off from the coast by the 
destruction of the railroad con- 
necting it with Tien-Tsin; and 
when this record closes, June 
14th, a body of foreign marine 
guards, made up of detachments | 
from British, German, Russian, | 
French, Italian, American, | 
Austrian and Japanese war- 
ships, is on its way from Tien- 
Tsin to Peking, repairing the railway and driv- 
ing back the Boxers as it advances. Thirty 
war-ships of different nationalities are assembled 
at Taku. Mobs of Boxers are depredating up to 
the gates of Peking, and even inside the city. 
The Belgian secretary of legation has been 
attacked and the chancellor of the Japanese 
legation murdered. 








MINISTER CONGER. 


MISSIONARIES IMPERILED.—Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries in the disturbed districts 
are in grave peril. American Presbyterian, Con- 
etansreainecs and Methodist missions are among 
those for whose security there 
is great solicitude. The mission 
house and the North China 
College, sustained by the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners 
» for Foreign Missions at Tung- 
$ Chou, have been looted and 
burned by the troops who were 
sent to protect them, but the 
missionaries escaped. Two 
British missionaries have been murdered near 
Peking, and many native Christians, Oatholic 
and Protestant, have been killed. The only 
Chinese official, General Nieh, who has shown 
any resolution in dealing with the Boxers, has 
been censured by an imperial edict. 





ADMIRAL KEMPFF. 


THE AMERICAN PoLicy.—Minister Conger, 
who represents the United States in China, and 
Admiral Kempff, who is in 
command of the American 
war-ships in Chinese waters, 
have been given large discre- 
tion by President McKinley 
in dealing with emergencies 
which may arise. They are 
under instructions to coéperate 
with other powers in restoring 
order, but to enter into no 
agreement which would be binding as to the 
future. Captain McCalla of the Newark is in 
command of the American landing party. 





CAPTAIN MCCALLA 


ADJOURNMENT OF CoNGRESS.—The first 
session of the 56th Congress closed June 7th. 
It was the shortest “long session’’ of Congress 
for.70 years. About 12,000 bills were introduced, 
one-tenth of which were passed, three-fourths of 
them private acts. The appropriations amounted 
to $709,000,000. Expenditures incident to the 
war with Spain account for $131,000,000 of this 
total. yi 

THE WORK OF THE SESSION.—The most 
important laws enacted were the gold standard 
act, with its refunding and banking provisions ; 
the act establishing a tariff and setting up a civil 
government in Porto Rico; the act organizing | 
Hawaii as a territory of the United States; the 
law which provides a civil code and a judiciary 
system for Alaska; and the “free homes” law, 
which gives to settlers on lands acquired from 
the Indians since 1889 the rights enjoyed by 
homestead settlers on other public lands. 

IMPORTANT MEASURES ADVANCED.—The 
Senate passed a bill providing for a submarine 
cable between the Pacific coast and Hawaii; a 
bill to authorize an Oriental trade commission ; 
and a bill for the reorganization of the army and 
the increase of the artillery force; but these 
measures did not reach a vote in the House of 
Representatives. The House passed the Nica- 
ragua ship-canal bill, an “anti-trust’’ bill, and a 
bill to amend the eight-hour law so as to make it 
more effective; but the Senate did not act upon 
these bills. The ship subsidy bill was favorably 
reported in both houses, and the “Spooner” bill 
for the temporary administration of the Philip- 











A beautiful book describ- 
undreds 0 
illustrations F R E E 
Mention this paper. WOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa. 


OULTRY PAPER, Minst‘d.P pages, 

PO Ps] = per year. 4months 
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free 
Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poul 
books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N. 


ANY YOUNG MAN 


can earn good wages sharpening lawn mowers with the 
Straight Edge ner—a ye machine that trues up and 
sharpens the curved knives so that they will cut smooth and 
easy. $1 id. Send stamp for circular, or send §1 for 
the sharpener, subject to our guarantee of entire satisfaction. 


STRAIGHT EDGE COMPANY, 224 Sixth Ave., New York. 


A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 


ood wages, and leads to 
ay h spect pomcene. We teach 
it quickly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great 
demand. Write for catalogue. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


Iastruments, Drums, Unifo 
& Supp. teas Write for catalog, 
illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 


bands. LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adams &t., CHICAGO. 
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Ride FO miles 
Pedal 33. 


Send for booklet. 
BICYCLE Eclipse Bicycle Company, 
































DO YOU 


STAMMER? 


ann for our new 200-page ook, 
Soe Caten on ment of 


and Souvenir, containing 37 illustra- 
tions and haif-tone engravings "Bent 
n 
free to any reader of THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION for 6c. to cover postage. 
The LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
Geo. Andrew Lewis. 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.8. A." 





UR Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Mod- 

els for 1900 surpass 
chain wheels at every 
point of comparison. 


+ 
Bevel-Gear Chainless 
Models 41, 42: $60. 
Models 17, 18: $50. 
Adults’ Chain Models, 
$25, $26, $30, $35. 
Boys’ and Girls’ 
Models, $25. 
1900 Catalogue Free. 
THE CRESCENT BICYCLE, 
501 Wells St., Chicago. 
36 Wagren St., New York. 








pines in the Senate, but neither reached a vote. 

TREATIES IN THE SENATE.—The Senate | 
ratified a convention with Great Britain and | 
Germany which annulled the tripartite agreement | 
for the government of Samoa, and established 
the United States in the possession of the island 
of Tutuila; extradition treaties with Peru and 
the Argentine Republic; and The Hague con- 
ventions for international arbitration, and the 
extension of the principles of the Geneva con- 
vention of 1864 to maritime warfare. No action 
was taken on the proposed reciprocity treaties, or 
the Hay-Pauncefote convention for the abroga- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 



























Light to ride by 
and always in front. 
The famous 


“SEARCH- 
LIGHT” 


Lanterns with the new 


“WISHBONE” 
BRACKET. 


EARCH- LIGHTS” are 
made in both Gas 
and Oil lanterns, and are 
the leaders this year. 
With the new Wishbone 
Bracket which fastens 
tc the front fork the light 
is always ahead of the 
front wheel, and the lan- 
tern does not interfere 
with the brake. 
Try this combination on your 
wheel and = safely and 
with h pleass leasure. 


BUY OF YOUR BIC) BICYCLE MAN. 


Send for Booklet. 
«+» MADE BY ... 


Bridgeport Brass Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

























THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


BOXES OF GOLD 
SENT FOR LETTERS ABOUT GRAPE-NUTS. 


330 boxes of gold and greenbacks will be sent to 
persons writing interesting and truthful letters 
about the good that has been done them by the 
use of Grape-Nuts food. 

10 little boxes, each containing a $10 gold-piece, 
will be sent the 10 writers of the most interesting 
letters. 

20 boxes, each containing a $5 gold-piece, to the 
20 next most interesting writers, and a $1 green- 
back will go to each of the 300 next best. A 
committee of 3 to make decision, and the prizes 
sent on July 3, 1900. 





Write plain, sensible letters, giving detailed 
facts of ill health caused from improper food, 
and explain the improvement, the gain in strength, | 
in weight, or in brain power, after using Grape- 
Nuts food. 

It is a profound fact that most ails of humanity | 
come from improper and non-nourishing food, 
such as white bread, hot biscuit, starchy and 
uncooked cereals, etc. 

A change to perfectly cooked, predigested food 
like Grape-Nuts, scientifically made and contain- 
ing exactly the elements nature requires for 
building the delicate and wonderful cells of brain 
and body, will quickly change a half-sick person 
to a well person. Food, good food, is nature’s 
strongest weapon of defence. 

Include in letter the true names and addresses, 
carefully written, of 20 persons, not very well, to 
whom we can write regarding the food cure by 
Grape-Nuts. 

Almost every one interested in pure food is 
willing to have his or her name appear in the 
papers for such help as they may offer the human 
race. A request, however, to omit name will be 
respected. Try for one of the 330 prizes. Every 
one has an equal show. Don’t write poetry, but 
just honest and interesting facts about the good 
you have obtained from the pure food, Grape- 
Nuts. Ifa man or woman has found a true way 
to get well and keep well, it should be a pleasure 





to stretch a helping hand to humanity by telling | 
the facts. 


| 
Write your name and address plainly on letter 


and mail promptly to the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Prizes sent July 3d. 
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OW will it be when summer guests arrive 
—can you set a pleasing table? Is your 
silverware such as you can be proud of ? 

No table is properly set without good silver 
and peoaty, of it. Not sterling silver; that’s ex- 
pensive. You can be up-to-date without that. 


‘The “1835 R. Wallace” 


Silver-Plated Ware will outlast any sterling sil- 
verware ever made, while it costs but half as 
much, or less. In pattern there’s nothing made 
anywhere more artistic and beautiful than the 
R. Wallace goods. If you doubt it call on your 
leading dealer and ask to see our 


“Joan,” “Stuart,” “Virginia,” “Astoria” 


Patterns and compare them with anything else he 
has—then ask the price and see which you'll take, 


Our lilustrated Catalogue % full of inter- 
est for every lover of the beautiful, and 
IT IS SENT FREE. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MPG. CO., Wallingford, Ct. 











RE YOU RUPTURED? 


There is one Truss which brings poout a 














sure and permanent cure. What war 188 

titiiirt] does is dese a as follows Dey A 
BULL, | pe COLEY and Joma’ T 1" AN 

Cc. MA F. R. C. §., three of the 


world’s greatest oaaeoen ‘ind highest authorities on 
Hernia: “ Complete retention of the Hernia with com- 
fort to the patient,” and “not only to retain the may ure, 
but al close the opening so pertectiy and con- 
stantly that the parts are placed in the most favorable 
condition for cure.” The Dr. Eggleston Truss does this, 
‘rite for new book just published on The Cure of Ruptu 


DR. C. H. EGGLESTON & CO., 
Room 410, - - 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE. 


Latest Ball 
Bearings. 


Twin Spool 
Holder. 


Self-Setting 
Needle. 


Self-Thread- 
ing Shuttle. 


Set Latest 
Attachments. 


Polished 
Quartered 
Oak Tables. 


There may be those who can hardly credit the fact that the New Com- 
panion at $19.00 is of the same standard of excellence as a $45.00 machine. 
If you have any question of the comparative values drop usa postal. We 
will mail you several hundred extracts from letters received by us from 

arties who are now using the New Companion and then you can decide 
intelligently. We wish no person to keep a machine if it does not fulfil 
We will send you free TWO Different Booklets, be- 
sides the letter extracts, if you are at all interested in sewing machines. 


WE OFFER THREE STYLES. 


all we claim for it. 
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Style 1. Five Drawers, . > ‘ - $19.00. 
Style 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers, . 21.75. 
Style 3. Full Cabinet with Drop Head, 23.75. 


eipt of price, we will deliver the New Companion Sewing Machine, 


FRENCH T’ PAID. at an 
deliver the Machine, FREIGHT P. 


these four states, for $3.00 extra. 


railroad freight office east o 
, at any railroad fr 
New Mexicc, Wyoming or Montana, ‘or at any railroad 


Colorado. Or we will 
At of fice in Colorado, 
be eight office west of 


Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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THE FORMS OF PREHISTORIC ANIMALS.— 
Visitors to museums of science are always inter- 


ested in the mounted skeletons of gigantic extinct | 


animals, but they seldom appreciate the amount 
of study and skill required to properly match the 
fossil bones together. Even at the best it seems 
probable that many mistakes are made, and 
extinct monsters may sometimes be caused to 
assume forms and attitudes unknown to them in 
life. This is indicated, not only by the differ- 
ences between the restorations made by various 
naturalists, but by a recent remark of Prof. H. 
C. Osborn, an expert in the mounting of fossil 
skeletons, that if we had had nothing but the 
skeleton of the elephant to work upon, we should 
probably have obtained a very faulty conception 
of the animal. 


THE PLAGUE IN BIBLE TimeEs.— The 


discovery of the part played by infected rats in | 


the dissemination of the bubonic plague has led 
to a new interpretation of a passage in the First 
Book of Samuel, describing a fatal sickness which 
affected the Philistines after they carried off 
the Hebrew Ark of the Covenant. Mice are 
mentioned in connection with the epidemic, and 
this fact, together with the description of the 


effects of the disease, leads Doctors Tidswell and | 
Dick of the Royal Society of New South Wales | 


to the conclusion that the epidemic described in 
Samuel was an outbreak of the bubonic plague. 
This carries the history of that disease 800 years 
farther back than it had previously been recorded. 

LiquIp AIR AT Low PRESSURE. — By the 
new process invented by Prof. Raoul Pictet, of 
Geneva, air can be liquefied, in large quantities, 
at a pressure of only 15 pounds to the square 
inch. An initial supply of liquid air, produced | 
at a much higher pressure, is required to put the 
apparatus inaction. Experimentally, the vrocess 

ean be shown by means of a glass bulb containing 
air previously liquefied, 
in which is immersed a 
glass-worm, connected at 
one end with a rubber 
tube through which air is 
driven, and at the other 


When air is forced 
through the worm, it 
liquefies in consequence of the intense cold, and | 
flows out in a stream when the stop-cock is 





opened. With a 500-horse- power plant to! 


furnish the initial supply of liquid air, Professor 
Pictet claims that he can produce 1,000,000 cubie 
feet of oxygen and 2,000,000 of nitrogen, besides 
one short ton of solid carbon dioxide, in 24 
hours. The chief object of the process is the 
production of oxygen and nitrogen at a cheap 
rate for industrial uses. 

THE METROPOLIS OF SoNG-Brrps.—Capt. 
G. E. Shelley, an English ornithologist who has 
devoted special attention to African birds, a 
that Africa may fairly claim to be “the metrop- 
olis of song-birds.’’ It is the winter home of | 
a large proportion of the most attractive small 
birds of northern Europe, including the night- 
ingale, the swallow and many of the warblers, 
and the bush resounds with their melody. Africa | 
also possesses a great number of remarkable and 
beautiful birds of its own. 

TEMPERATURE OF INCANDESCENT | 
Lamps.— Recent experiments by Monsieur | 
Janet show that the temperature of the carbon | 
filament in an electric lamp is between 2900° and 
3000° Fahrenheit. 


WHERE SPIDERS ARE USEFUL.—At a) 
recent meeting of arboriculturists in France, the 
question was debated whether spiders should be 
suffered to spin their webs on fruit walls. The | 
general opinion seemed to be that the webs were | 
more useful than objectionable. It was remarked | 
that they prevent the incursions of earwigs and | 
Similar insects, and also interfere with the opera- 
tions of noxious flies whose larve ravage leaves | 
and fruits. 

SWept OrF By A HURRICANE.—A remark- 
able effect of the great hurricane of 1898 in the 
West India Islands was the complete disappear- 
ance from the island of St. Vincent of a species 
of humming-bird, which, previous to the storm, | 
had been one of the commonest and tamest 
birds that inhabited the island. Other species of 
humming-birds, of a larger size, survived the 
tempest, and are yet to be seen in St. Vincent, | 
but the little bronze-green birds with erected | 
cres's, which formerly attracted much admiration, | 

re all gone, 

E “UECTRICAL Music.—In the German Anna- 
len der Physik, an interesting experiment with | 
avacuum tube is described by J. Stark. When 
4 continuous electric current is sent through such 
a tube, matters being so adjusted that the current 
'S ouly just able to pass, the current becomes 
Periodic, and the cathode, being set into vibration, | 
gives forth a musical note. The vibrations are 
ascribed to the periodical attractions exercised by 
the electrie charges on the walls of the tube. 
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end with a stop-cock. | 


| dy. I have not suffered at all with haySever 


TAMES er proval. 50@%dis, 200diff. China, Cuba, 
S% Mekeal Stam * 


p Co., Century Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
FOR 1Oc. 


=) send ALUMINUM DOG 

PUZZLE, one of the best nov- 

| elties ever produced. H. /. Le Lee, 131 Tremont St., Boston. 
i> STAMPS. to Rico, Orange F.S., Cape G.H., 

Labuan, Borneo, etc., with album only 10 

cts.; 1000 fine mixed, 20 cts. ; 1000 hinges, 8 


cts. Agents wanted, 50%. New 1900 list free. 
C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














University } of Chicago, 


Situated at sii gy seven miles from main 
University buildings, prepares boys for 


mnasium, modern dormitories, complete labor- 
story and library oumpment, ample provisions for 
athletics. Expenses $250 to $450. 45 Scholarships. 
Fall term begins September 19th. For catalogue 
address WAYLAND Cc Dean of Academy, 
Morgan Park, Illinois. 





SELF-SEALING PIE TIN 

i has a crim tim which holds both 

‘e dy crusts firmly together and prevents 

EPPETIT TLL the rich dels from eseaping. Crust 

- will always bake crisp and brown. 

We are the largest manufacturers of 

Pure Aluminum, Seotch 

Granite and Tin Ware in the 

write how to get free this and four of our 

os best ones ——y © gees worth $2.00 
—EXpre: 


oo propel tag 

HOUSEHO) OvELTY TORES”: HA are EP St.,Chieago, Ll, 
or New York, N. Y., Buffalo, N Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; 

Mo.; "Seattle, Wash. 











world. AGENT 


Kansas City, "Denver Col. ; 










The 
Signal 
Popularity 
of our 


Catal 
Design 


(Perle Shape—Patented) 
| Has prompted us to widen the fame Elite French 
China has been making in America for the last 
thirty years. We want every American woman 


to know about it—and the trade-mark. Nocharge | 


to you for our illustrated story, entitled 
#3 Limoges-Bs People—Its China.”” 
n booklet form.) 


BAWO & sores, - to 32 Barclay Street, New York, 
Owners and operators of the Elite Works, Limoges, France. 





Hay-Fever. 


What you want is a permanent cure. 

What you want is relief, or prevention of 
attack while being permanently cured. 

The EU-THY-MEN TREATMENT furnish- 
es not only relief, or prevention of attack, but 
a permanent cure as well. 


Over 1,000 cases successfully treated by mail 
last season. 


Immunity from attack guaranteed those who 
will come in time to our treatment rooms, 510 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for examination and 
treatment. 


‘Now is the Time 


To begin treatment to insure success. 


Don’t wait until the attack is on. 
No cocaine or morphine used. 


Every case under the immediate supervision 
of our Medical Director. 


Write for examination blank and literature. 





“ This is the first year in 1, that I have escaped 
haySever, and I have tried every known reme- 


” 


this year, and I lay it all to your medicine. 
(Signed) E. B. PECK, 
Springfield, Mass. 











Address, EUTHYMEN CHEMICAL CO., 
510 FirTH AVENUE, NEW YorK. 





A SAFE GUIDE 


through the pone, a moments and seconds of 
a lifetime, stands thi 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


possessing accuracy and every mechanical 
~~ ae that has won for it the proud 


The World’s Standard. 


All jewelers sell them in sizes and cases to 
suit everyone. 
An + watch always has the word 
“Elgi < o on the works—fully 
a 


“The Ways of a Watch” mailed free on request. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, If, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


50 different genuine Natal, Por- | 


all colleges | 
_~d technical schools. Courses in "Manual Training. | 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION 
OUTFITS. Sena ior Sree catalogue 


list of users. 
Saneeaare Cuametnaear te TFIT Co., 
Box 65, Rochester, N. Y. 


BICYCLES cH 1EAPER THAN EVER 
from the OLD R' CO. Great Special 
Sale. Nearly S000 Ad every, one a 
RGAIN. Must be sold. All makes, 2nd 
Late Models new $11.60 

















SS ed anywhere on approval. A 
| agents wanted. Big Money. 
\ 26 omegeeces bene ~ erate amas offers never 

os ‘ore approac 
BROWN- LEW Ts co., Dept. A, Chicago, U.S.A. 





NewBucay*26 


TWO enormous factories producing 
buggies by automatic machinery, 


SAVE DEALER and 
ALERS 
PROFIT: 2 Can’tstop 
rupning factories. nor- 
mous sacrifices on over- 

stocked lines. Write im 
* mediately for special offer. 
UNION BUGGY CO., 40-52 Saginaw St., Pontiac. Mich. 


WANT ONE 


A small order of our Teas, Coffees, 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Baking 

















Powders, Starch, ete., sold to your 
quired with your order. We 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 
the most popular health resort on the Atlantic 
Address the PHILADELPHIA apetieu rE 


friends will secure you a 

CAMERA. No money re- 

pay express. Illustrated Cata- 

ogue free. 

192 Hanover St., Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 

The summer session of the Philadelphia Institute 

for the cure of stammering is held at Atlantic City, 

coast. Superior accommodations for more tan one 

hundred pupils. See page 33 of our new 67 

Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. s. 
STON, Founder and President. Esta blishe ad 1884, 
Ladies’ Watches 





All styles and sizes are show n 
in our Blue Book—Copy Free 


New England Watch Company, 


37 7 tien Lane, New a 
State St., Chica 
Spreckels Bldg, San Franc isco. 


BLUE BOOK 
CR S:0 Cig 


The “Cycloid” All Metal Air Rifle. 

















Nickel-plated all over. 
Lever action, light and durable. 
Has revolving pranper Made in = 
two sizes, Adults and Juveniles. Can be used for killing 
rats, mice and other pests, also for lawn target practice. 
if your Seger does not keep them, oy os 1.00 
Juvenile or $1.50 for Adult’ 
cyvc LoD CYCLE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











New Hat, 3c. 
Hat Bleach cleans 
straw hatsin5imin- 
utes. Makesan old 
hat look as good 
as new without in- 
juring the 
or thread. 
original Hat Bleach. 
Take no substitate. 
Price per box cleans 
8 hats), 25c., post- 
paid. Agents wanted. 
HAT BLEACH Co., 

ettBl dg. Xenia,0. 





protect your house from the ravages of 
sun and storm with 


PATTON’S Sun Proof PAINTS 


Write for a copy of the five-year guarantee. 


The Sun Proof Paint Book explains the making 
of good ey and tells how to apply it. Contains 
many color combinations, Mailed free. 


Liberal inducement and agency to dealers. 
JAS.E. PATTON CO., 213 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














“HEAR It SNAP” 


THE ot Ose SOCKET Ew. ON) 
GARMENT FAST 

Replaces ne and eyes, buttons yor - 
The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘* Hear It 
Snap”’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn't the genuine, send us 
his name with yours and a 2-ct. Tall h , for 
n 


samples of the real thing and en for- 
mation. Send 6 cents for trial se 
THE Balt, and SOCKET FASTENER co., 
8 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Worth St., New York. 
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No More 
Darning. 


Racine Feet, 10 Cents. 
( Copyrighted.) 

We sell you just the feet of stock- 
ings, fast black or bleached white. 
They can be sewed to the leg of old 
stockings, making hosiery as g 
as new. If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. Sizes, 
5 to 10%. Cotton, 10 cents per pair; 
6 pairs for 3 cents. )} no wool, 
15 cents per pair ; 4 airs for 50 cents. 
Agents Wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
; is. 





Me 


we 
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from materials bought for | 



















Works Like a Carpet Sweeper. 


The old hand rake catches some twigs and grass, 
and makes work hard and the temper bad. 


The Finley Rotary Lawn Rake 


is the only machine ever invented that takes the 


place of the antiquated hand rake. All loose 
grass, twigs, leaves and litter entirely raked from 
lawn in one-third the time usually required. Our 
rake gives a handsome appearance to lawn, im 
prove 8 the condition and produces thicker sod 
casily adjusted to fit any kind of work; simple, 
strong, nothing to get out of order. Unequaled 
for raking leaves. The Finley Rotary Lawn 

ake is as indispensable as the lawn mower 
Saves time, money and lawn. Every rake guar 
anteed to work perfectly. Price $12.00. Used and 
recommended by J. M. Studebaker, the great 
vehicle-manufacturer of South Bend, Ind. Send 
for illustrated circular and full information. 


FINLEY LAWN RAKE COMPANY, 
304 N. Joliet St., Joliet, Dl. 






























THIS MAKES IT HOLD FAST 


















PAT. JULY 25,1893. 


“HOLDFAST” 


HAIRPINS 


STAY IN PLACE AND KEEP THE HAIR 
AS YOU DRESS IT. 


Lighter than bone. 


They do not slip, split 
or break. Made in white, black, brown and 
auburn. Size 2% inches. For braid and 
bonnet use i, 3°¢ and 4's inches. 

Sold by best dealers. Six of smallest or 
one of largest size by mail for 10c. in stamps 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 


eae TED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 








You will not get left 


If you Own 
One o the Reliable 


“Accurateto-the- Second” 


DUEBER- HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


Loom FOR THE RAMEE “DUEBER" 





in CASE 


‘John Mancock” 21 Jewels. For Gentlemen 
“Spee Raliway”’ 2% Jewels For Railway Men 
“The 400” For Ladies 


Our “Galde to Watch Buyers” Sent Free. 
The Dueber-Hampden Watch Works, - Canton, O. 





UNDERWOOD’S ORIGINAL 
DEVILED HAM. 


We have been manufacturing this deviled ham for 
over forty years, and it always has been, as now, the 
most palatable and delicious article of its kind in the 

| market. Sandwiches and rolls for social events or 
eee trips made of this ham are most deliciously 
palatable. 

Be always sure to look on the can for the 
Red Devil,” our copyrighted trade-mark. 

Should you care to try Underwood's Deviled Ham, 
we shall be pleased to send you a can free, that you 
may judge how delicious aad Gheleueas it is. 


* Little 


William Underwood Co., 








THIS LITTLE PIG WENT TO MARKET. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. | 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinaances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. | 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers | 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions | 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. | 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable | 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


| 
| 


Boston, Mass. | 











A JULY 4th DANGER. 


T seems a pity that some way of 
celebrating the Fourth of July 
cannot be found that will give 
the youngsters as much pleas- 
ure as the present noisy pro- 
ceedings furnish, without all the 
suffering and loss of life which 
these noisy proceedings always 
entail. The Chicago Tribune, 

last July, published some figures gathered by its 

correspondents throughout the country, which 
figures showed a loss of one hundred and forty- 
one lives as a result of the celebration of the 

Fourth. A good many battles are fought with no 

greater mortality than that. 

Of these one hundred and forty-one deaths eighty- 
three were from lockjaw. 

This disease is caused by a germ which exists 
in the soil in many parts of the country, and which 
develops rapidly when introduced into wounds. 
It requires peculiar conditions for its growth, 
however. One of these is that the air shall not 
have free access to it. 

There is very little danger of lockjaw, therefore, 
in a clean-cut, open wound, and, as a rule, it is only 
deep and jagged wounds that are followed by the 
disease. 

Wounds of this kind are produced by stepping 


| left the school, came back from time to time to 

} s ‘ lling the past days, | 

look over these albums, recalling the past days, | THe woRCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Ww 


| very warm, and some one opened the door leading 


| Stairs to the dressing-room. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


interest, and even sketches of the party and their| For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- | 


ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
doings. I heard that boys, long after they had oa iniieen nation on tue eae, ade. 








and describing them as among the happiest expe- suinadieix Shae, 
. . ’ 

riences of their lives.” Courses of study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 

Swiss teachers say that the “heimatkunde” | Engineering and Chemistry. 200-page catalogue, show- 


intments secured by graduates, mailed free. 
develops the powers of observation and expres- , iow. Sad gear. 4. %. ARSHALL, Registrar, | 


sion more than any other study. It must d is cans te 


also to an intelligent love of country. 
Relieves Sick Headache 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 


Quiets and soothes the nerves. 








EELS AT A QUILTING-PARTY. 


The Rockland (Maine) Opinion tells a story of 
the way in which a quilting-party was recently 
broken up. The ladies were plying their needles 
and talking in the sitting-room of the house where 














| 
| 
| 
| 


the quilting-bee was held. Meantime the husband WE EXCEL and UNDERSELL ALL! |i 


and son of the hostess, who had been fishing for 
95 
eels, returned home. ERs ogee #595 
u 


The two men repaired to the kitchen and dumped | ele edteal etieties, eon 





their heavy catch into the sink. Then, leaving the t Table Lam 3:00 

d | eels to thaw out in hot wae, fe | repaired 4 ee Flectric olvaye, we 3.95 
2 r . 

barn to attend to the cattle. n the eels, whic Hed pase SesEe is re. “25 


had appeared to be frozen stiff and lifeless, began | ; 
to feel the effect of the warmth and to writhe and | Agents Wanted. Send for New Catalogue, just out. 
twist in the full vet of life. They eet out OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
upon the floor and, so to speak, pervaded the | Headquarters for Electric Novelties, Supplies, Books. 


room. 
The sitting-room about this time had become 








into the kitchen. Suddenly a lady saw one of the 
eels, screamed, rose from her chair, and shrieked: 

“There’s a snake!” 

In an instant the wildest excitement prevailed. 
A glance into the kitchen, and there was a cry: 
“Oh, the kitchen is full of snakes!” 

The quilters rushed out into the hall and up the 


At this juncture the men came in from the barn, 
and there was some lively work before the eels 
were slaughtered. The shock and the fright which 
the ladies had received effectually broke up the 
quilting-party. 


WALTZING MICE. 


The Japanese have a queer little domestic pet 
that is said to waltz through the greater part of 
the waking hours of its life, never growing tired, 
even if its feet wear out in the process. 


The animal belongs to a peculiar breed of mice 
—black and white with pink eyes. One of their I 
culiarities is that when other baby mice are and the children with Flame-Proof Starch. 
ust beginning to walk, these are beginning to A sclentigcsity prepared starch, absolutely harm- 
waltz. less to fabric and wearer. It renders dresses, 
If several mice are put in together they will ||| ‘ace curtains, efc. fame-prog. oied sa wate of 
often be seen waltzing in couples, and sometimes lace curtains flame- f. 
= Ry ~ two will bd 5 ag mad a RA] For fabrics not starched, 
rapid is the movement tha’ s impossible 
heads from tails. When the floor of the cage is FLAME-PROOF LIQUID 
not smooth the mice actually wear out their feet, Gives the same fire-preventing quality. 
If your grocer has not Flame-Proof Starch 


leaving only the stumps to whirl on. 
Waltzing seems to be as necessary for the in stock, send us 25 cents and his name, and 
we will forward you a package post-paid. 


waltzing mouse as mid-air somersaults are to the 
F. P. C. WAX. 


tumbling pigeon. An upright peg forms a con- 
venient pivot round which the mice can whirl, but 
No Dirt. No Waste. Retains Its Shape. 
It cleans the iron. Gives superior gloss. Send 


‘atur cience is the authority for the statement 
that without any such guide they would not in 

5 cents for a tube of this wonderful wax. 
Wriie for Free Booklet. 


several minutes cover an area larger than a dinner- 
FLAME-PROOF (€., 127 West 324 St., NEW YORK. 











+ 


WONDERFUL protection for life and_prop- 
erty. Overturned lamps, gas jets and lace 
curtains, children playing with matches or bon- 
fires, all lose their terror if you protect yourself 


plate, and they easily spin under a tumbler. 
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Maple Ice-Cream. 


To a cup of rich maple syrup add beaten 
yolk 4 eres stirring, cook in granite dish 
until it boils. Strain through fine sieve 
then cool. Beat 1 pint cream, add to it 
stiffly beaten white of Bg. Whip syrup 
until light, mix all together, then freeze. 


The freezing takes 
three minutes in the 


Peerless Iceland 
Freezer one motion). 


Dasher is cleaned by 
dipping in hot water. 
The Peerless Iceland Freezer 
has the fewest parts and one mo- 
tion :-all that is necessary to make 
smooth, delicious ice-cream. 


A Four-Quart Freezer 
and Peerless Ice Chipper Free. 


If not on sale in your town, write for informa- 
tion how to obtain the above absolutely free. 
On request, we will send you our booklet, “Ice 
Cream Secrets,” which tells the secret of mak- 
ing fine ice-cream, like the best confectioners’. 


DANA & CO., Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Who also make the ‘‘ Toy” — for 1 pint of cream. 





BIRDS IN 00M PAUL’S HAT. 


The poetry of practical people is apt to be 
queerly mixed with prose, but it is original. All 
accounts of President Kruger’s wife represent her | 
as a very matter-of-fact woman, who would never 
sacrifice the useful to the beautiful. On one 
occasion, however, she seems to have combined 
the two—owing to her love for dumb creatures. 
The story is told in Animal Friends. 


Some time ago the Boers wished to raise a statue 





on nails or splinters of wood, by crushing injuries, 
and especially by Fourth-of-July casualties caused 


by toy pistols, exploding cannon-crackers, torpedo | 


bombs, and other dangerous noise-makers. Explo- 
sions from these things tear the flesh and so 
mangle it as to produce innumerable little nooks 


where the germ may grow, well sheltered from | 


light and air. 

The wounds are almost inevitably contaminated 
with dirt, which is ground into them by the same 
force that produces them, and this dirt may 
contain the tetanus bacillus. If it does,—and one 
can never tell whether it does or not except by 
the result,—the only safety lies in the most 
thorough and careful cleansing of the wound. 

The surgeon who is called to see such a wound 
is kind only when he is most cruel; for he should 
cut ruthlessly in every direction, exposing the 
entire surface of the wound to the air, leaving no 
pockets that can retain the secretions and give 
opportunity for the fatal germs to grow. 


——_o—__—_ 


TAUGHT TO OBSERVE. 


“ Heimatkunde,” or home-knowledge, is an 
important branch of education in Switzerland, 
and might well be made so in this country. 

Instruction in it begins with the lowest class in 
the primary school, which is taught to observe 
the simplest facts about the schoolroom, the 
building and the playground. The teacher then 
takes the class to some place in the town, and 


points out the principal objects to be seen. On | 


the return to the schoolroom the children are 
asked to describe these things, and are taught to 
draw simple plans of the place and of the route 
followed. 

The lower classes in the secondary or grammar 
schools make half-day excursions, generally on 
foot, to some place in the neighborhood of their 
homes, and are taught to observe the shapes of 


the hills, the courses of the streams, the various | 


forms of plant, bird and animal life; and any 
events of historical interest connected with the 
place are described. 

For the highest-grade scholars there are jour- 
neys, lasting from two to ten days, to different 
parts of Switzerland, sometimes to France or 
Italy, the expenses of the very poor being paid by 


the town or canton. From each scholar a written | 


account of the excursion is required, and is 
preserved in the school library. 
An English teacher recently examined some 


volumes of these reports at Berne, and says “they | 
were all adorned with careful maps or illuminated | 


titles, as well as with paintings of the flowers 
found en route, drawings of the chief places of 





of their president, and the sculptor who was to 
make it brought some drawings to Mrs. Kruger to 
see which she liked best. 

The ag showed him in his every-day clothes, 
with the tall hat which he always wears. When 
Mrs. Kruger saw this, she asked that the top of 
the crown of the hat should be made hollow, so 
by ad rain the birds might be able to drink 
| out of it. 
| ‘This was done, and now whenever a welcome 
| shower has fallen a little cloud of birds may be 
| Seen bea pba we the top of the Kruger statue, 
drinking and bathing in the crown of the hat. 


MIND OVER MATTER. 


| 

During the war in South Africa, says a London 
| exchange, a volunteer regiment got under a fire 
|so heavy that, after spreading out in skirmish 
line, the order was given to lie down. 


One unfortunate soldier Sexped squarely into 
an ant-hill. Hundreds of the little pests swarmed 
angrily over him, biting him fiercely. The man 
jumped up, wild with pain. 

“Lie down there, you fool!” shouted the captain. 

“T can’t!” protested the poor fellow. “I’d rather 
be shot than —” 

Just then a shower of bullets flew past him at 
all heights, from his shins to his head. It was 
marvellous that he was not hit in a dozen places. 
He Gases his mind swiftly about the possibility 
of lying down, and dropped at once, regardless of 
ants, shouting to his commander: 

“Yes, I can, captain! I’m very comfortable now, 
sir!” 








A WATCHMAKER. 


The late Aaron Dennison was called “the father 
of American watchmaking.” He was interested ON V.Y: 
| in his work, because he hoped thereby to benefit e/ 

his fellow-man. 

Often he worked late into the night, so late that 
his loving wife would go and beg him to “wait | 
| until to-morrow.” One night she said to him: | 
| “Are you not going to bed at all? What are you | 





And he turned and slowly answered, “I am 
trying to make it possible for every poor man to 
have a watch”—a result which he very nearly | 
| accomplished. 
FOR BABY. 

} Makes life comfortable, 
keeps him contented, soothes 
the chafed, tender skin, gives 


IDLE, BUT WITTY. 


BORATED TALCUM 


T@MILET POWDER 


| doing? | A SCIENTIFIC triumph, affording immediate relief for Chafed or Tender Skins, 


Prickly Heat, Rash, Sunburn or Itching. Its remarkable merit has wo" 
for it an enormous sale and many imitators, but there’s none like MENNEN’S. 


FOR WOMEN. 
The most grateful article of 
the toilet. Its delicacy and 
worth always win with women 
e € M 





FOR MEN. 


Its antiseptic qualities «iv e 
an after-shaving comfort, «'\\' 
overcome the results of. cl: 


Nothing else shavi razor rash or irrit 





“ t sl r 
He was an idle Irish boy, but he had the Celtic icalth-—“‘Meamens 
wit. He had shipped on board of a man-of-war, 


where he annoyed the boatswain by his laziness. | 


Seeing him on the nen ee one mone. pazing | 
idly out to sea, the boatswain called out him: 
“Come down out of that, ye rasheal! Come | 
down out of that, an’ Oi’ll give yez a dozen whacks 
wid me rope!” 
| “Faith, sorr,” replied the boy, “Oi wouldn’t come 
| if ye offered me two dozen!”—Harper’s Young 
| People. 


danger by insisting on 





r 
pleases so well——Mennen’s. tion——Mennen’s. 


You will find MENNEN’S imitated. Avoid cheap or dangerous powders } 
getting the box with a portrait of Mennen, the inventor, on the top. Avoid tle 
MENNEN’S. 

Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. Mention this paper. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 20 Orange Street, NEWARK, N. J- 
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Combined Baby Jumper 
: and Rocking Chair. 
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ALL BABIES CRY FOR IT. 


Ornamental, indestructible, and a nursery necessity all 
the year. It is indispensable in hot weather. 


For Lawn, Porch or Indoors 


It's light —it’s cool— easily moved — it and 
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Summer Food 
Suggestions 


Libby’s Luncheons are indispensable helps 
for everyone who plans the meals or does the 
cooking during the Summer months. They are 
fire-savers and time-savers. The wholesome- 
ness and purity of these products appeal to every 
lover of good things to eat. 

Some of Libby’s Convenient Foods: Veal Loaf, 
Deviled Chicken, Potted Ham, Pork and Beans, 
Ham Loaf, Boneless Chicken, Corned Beef 
Hash, Breakfast Bacon, and our little book, 

“How to Make Good Things to Eat,” tells about 
sixty — delicious foods prepared by us, — 
sent 
$250 00 in cash prizes for Amateur Photog- 

raphers. Two prices, $50.00 each, 
= fifty-eight others in cash. Write for partic- 
ulars. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO. 

















keeps baby healthy daytimes, and puts her to sleep at 
night; made into a chair or bed in a minute — saves 
buying a crib. You sewor read while baby entertains 
pote | Indorsed b “' ene A picture - book 
telling all about it — FREE. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Box 16, Muncie, Ind. 


STAMMERING 


and all nervous affections of 
speech quickly and permanentl 
cured by a physician — — ee 
specialist for over 18 yea 

Pupils may live in the. institu- 
tion and receive the doctor’s con- 
— ersonal treatment and 








Jur new location, adjoin- 

ing Central Park and ‘Hudson 

River, is one of the coolest, 

healthiest and most interesting 
sections in New York. 

My DEAR Sir: Allow me to 
express my pleasure at the im- 
— my son has made in 

is speech as the result of your 
treatment. I feel that your work 
with him has a most judi- 
cious and satisfac 

H. Bi RISSELL. 
om ryt B. Frisse at DD.» 
eH ndian 
“Congratulations upon! and Colored Pee, Hampton, 
” oJ 

your cure by Dr. Bryant.""} ‘V4 March 13 


The celebrated German and French aiathate are 
utilized and improved by the suggestions of a pro- 
gressive Lyy erste ian. Whena cure is to had 
so easily it is a go on stammeri Send for 
front oman civing o — — Of treatment and references 


7m eminent men and pupils. Y. 
124 St., New York. (For nearly 20 years at 9 W. 14th 8t.) 
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$1.00 


PER SECTION 


And upwards, 
accordin nd 
style and finish. 
Shipped 





” 
“On Approval 
Subjecttoreturn 
at our expense 
if not found in 
every particular 
pesitively the 
most perfect 
bookcase at the 
lowest prices 
ever offered. 


The ‘‘MACEY”’ 
SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 

Is the ONLY kind having ABSOLUTELY 


Non-Binding and  (Patesies) 
Self-Disappearing Doors. 


Will not stick or bind in any gemete. Dust- 
proof — Moisture-proof. This % gaty one of 
several features that make the * 

tively the best Sectional Book case tm y Mt of 
Construction — Convenience — “style. — Finish and 
Price ever made. logue “ HH-1.” 


The FRED MACEY Y O.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 











































IMPERIAL GRANUM, 
the best food for your baby. 


food you can possibly secure. The result is 


STRONG, 


both babies and adults. 








EA 


Combine the two and you have the most economical, most nutritious and most easily digested 


HEALTHY, 
If you are using condensed milk, add_IMPERIAL GRANUM, and you will quickly notice a 
marked improvement in your baby’s condition. In Sum mer Complaint IMPERIAL GRANUM 
should be used with water only, when it will. control the irr — movement of the bowels of 
Buy a package from your druggist an 
If you have a baby, you should have our Booklet ; 
THE IMPERIAL GRANUM en ae P.O. Drawer Y, NEW HAVEN, CT. 








cow’s MILK, 
the best food for cow’s baby. 






HAPPY CHILDR EN. 







rove this for yourself. 






it is free. 









A 
BICYCLE 











25.00 and 


end 0 





$00.00. LITTLE MAID BICYCLE, $00.00. 


Any Mother or almost any bright little Miss can secure Little Maid 

Bicycle without buying it by_selli 

Extracts, Laundry Soap oilet ‘ 

ing Powder, ete. We believe in givi 
n 


a little for us in 
8 just as well m 
ull size adult Bicycle on the market at any price. It is the right size 
for a girl from 7 
ride it. This grand o 

icycle for each and every one who s 
uly. We have many other cies of Bicycles in k‘ hildren’s 
and Adult sizes, and premiums of Gold and Silver Watc 
dolins, Guitars, Violins, Decorated Tea and Dinner Sets, Chamber 
and Toilet Sets, Clocks, Banquet and Table Lamps, Gold Rings, 
Fancy China, ete. Write Sor Catalogue and Particulars. 

W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


You can easily earn the Bicycle in a week or two 
The Bicycle is worth 


of just as good material as any 


our spare time. 
e an 


7 to a pees of age, although many girls of 14 and 15 
er is fora —-~y- — only, but we will save 
to earn it before the 


thes, Man- 
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OUT!!! 


The celebration of the “‘Glorious 
Fourth” is a severe test to gar- 
ments, and all American boys 
should be 


\won Clad 


with our NO. 19 IMPROVED 


Stockings 


They stand any reasonable test 
and many unreasonable ones. 


Ask your dealer for them or 
send 25 cents for sample pair 
by mail. 


COOPER, WELLS&CO., 














one-third; own a ran 


that will cook for one or forty; heat 


W Sne- it be an object to you to reduce your fuel bills at least 


water for the kitchen, 


ath and entire house ; require no inter 


changing as the seasons change ; burn natural or fuel gas, and hard 
coal, soft coal, or wood; and, rightly used, last a lifetime? 


The 


Great 


Majestic 


Combination Range 


will do all this and more. 





New York Salesroom, 
45 CLIFF 


A gas range and a coal range combined. 


. * 

Majestic Ranges 
are entirely distinct from 
allothers. Made of MAL- 
LEABLE IRON AND 
STEEL; lined with PURE 
ASBESTOS BOARD; will 
not crack, break, or sub 
ject you to the expense 
and annoyance of every 
other cooking —. 

ye make family ranges 
all sizes, and for all fuels, 
with or without water 
fronts or reservoirs—also 
ranges for hotels, restan- 
rants, steamships, and in- 
stitutions. 


Book Free. 





“A Model Kitchen” tells how the 
kitchen, 
should be arranged to get best results rom anyrange. 
Invaluable to those intending to build ; 
malleable iron and Majestic Ranges. Shall we send it? 


Majestic Manufacturing Co. 


A. T, JONES 

Vice-Pres. Alabama Nat, Bank 
Bremiwonam, Ata., Apr. 14, 1900 
Take pleasure in saying 247G 
Combination Range gives entire 
Satisfaction. Itis a quick and , 
erfect baker, a good water 
eater, a labor saver and « 
small fuel consumer, It is prov- 
ipg an all around up-to-date 
kitehen comfort and economical 
help. My cook is simply de- 

lighted with it, 


MRS. WEBB 0. BALL 
Cuxvetanp, O., Dec. 27, 1899 
It affords me pleasure to 
state that the combination range 
has proven most satisfactory in 
every respect. It has been an 
agreeable surprise to find that 
so little fuel is required to oper- 
ate it. 
CHAS. STEDMAN HANKS 
Boston, Mass., Jan, 30, 1900, 
That I am delighted with 
with the range as a whole goes 
without saying, and I am will- 
ing to give a testimonial when 
you wish it, 
B, R. COWAN 
Clerk U. 8. Cir. and Dist. Courts 
Omemnatt, O., Aug. 2, 1899 
It is the very perfection of 
an apparatus for cooking with 




















heater. 
times its cost if I could not get 
snother, It is the most com- 
plete range I ever saw. " 


water-supply and flues 


tells all about , 


2026 MORGAN St., 
St. Louis. 





























At Your Request we will send Free a sample of this famous powder and a booklet 
containing portraits of eight beautiful women of history, with short descriptive article 


about each. It also contains twenty-eight portraits of beautiful women of to-day. 


‘THOUSANDS 
Of Women 
Look To— 





COMPLEXION POWDER 


AS THE PUREST AND BEST COMPLEXION POWDER IN AMERICA. DO YOU KNOW : 
OF ANY OTHER THAT HAS BEEN SO EXTENSIVELY USED FOR SO MANY YEARS ? 


THE J. A. POZZONI PHARMACAL CO., 








396 Broadway, New York, or St. Louis, Mo. 







































St. Joseph, Mich. 








rate from your home city. Our 


Summer Tours $20 to S00) 


illustrates them with beautiful engravings and gives valuable 7 a to the contemplating summer | 
vacationist. Bound in cloth—you will want to preserve it. 2 
Give me some idea of how long you can t bart 
of the country you would like to visit, ete. We will send you our booklet and further information based on the 
experience of others which will save you money and enhance the pleasure of your summer outing. 


. Wabash Railroad, 


Unlike “the boy from Kalamazoo who ate 
too much hot celery stew,” 


Cream of Wheat 


it makes him hard and round and sweet— 
this fortunate Boy whose mother cooks it 
after the directions found in every pack- 
age. Tastes best, goes farthest, IS best 
of all cereal foods 

Ask your grocer to show 
you the beautiful Cream of 
Wheat pictures 


Cream of Wheat Co. 
Minneapolis 


larates—sca ait invigorates. 


<3 Shore cost but $33.00 
Lonis, $57.00 from Kansas Cis. 
Booklet suggests 


It is {ree 




















he only eats his 





ea Shore 


It won't cost as much as you think to go down to the Sea 
“Shore for your vacation = Rarest = pee sea bathing ex- 4 

You will feel F 
$ after such a trip. Our line is via Niagata Falls (stop overs allowed) 9 
and we can suggest many routes to the sca shore to include 
the Thousand Islands, down the St. Lawrence, shooting the rapids, down the 
Hudson River, and many others. Round trip tickets to the New Ea) 

trom Detroit, $38.00 from Chicago, $45.00 

If it’s West or Sowth of Detroit Ict us quote you righ 


ake for your summer outing. how much you want it to cost you, what 


Summer Tour Department, 
1301 Liacola Trust Building, ST. LOUIS. 




























tter for a whole yeat 4 





trips th 







nd Sea: 
tom St. 












Address, 
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Brownie Camera 


makes pictures 21-4x21-4 inches. 
Loads in daylight with our six 
exposure film cartridges, and is so 
simple that it can be easily 


LE 


LL 


Operated by any 
School Boy or Girl. 


Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses 
and our improved rotary shutter 
for snap shots or time exposures. 
Strongly made, covered with imi- 
tation leather, has nickeled fittings 
and produces the best results. 


Forty-four-page booklet giving 
full directions for operating the 
camera, together with chapters on 
“Snap Shots,” “Time Exposures,” 
“Flash Lights,” “Developing” and 
“Printing,” free with every in- 
strument. 


NANRLEESS SEEETETITT J 


Brownie Camera, 
for 24x24 pictures .. 


Transparent-Film Cartridge, 
6 exposures, 24x24 .. 


Paper-Film Cartridge, 
exposures, 244x244 .. . 
Brownie Developing and 
Printing Outfit . . 


Of THE BROWNIE CAMERA CLUB 


_ boy and girl under sixteen years of age should join the 
Brownie Camera Club of America. Fifty Kodaks, valued at over 
$500.00, will be given to members of the club as prizes for the best 
pictures made with the Brownie Cameras, and every member of the club 
will be given a copy of our Photo- 
graphic Art Brochure. No initiation Send « Gilles & sour Meal 

. fees or dues if you own a Brownie. | Kodak dealer for a Brownie 
’ Ask your dealer or write us for a | Camera. If there is no Kodak 


Brownie Camera Club Constitution. dealer in your town, send us 
a dollar and we will ship the 
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4 Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. Loo ?@??t” 
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